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Help at 


the end of 
the line 


Guy is 23, and he has severe 
physical disabilities, mental dis- 
ability and little speech. Since 
the age of 8 he has been one of 
700 people in a mental handicap 
hospital in the Midlands, 10 
miles from his home. He loves 
going home once or twice a 
m 0 ae 

His mother, Ann Parkes, thinks 
the hospital has been unsuitable 
for him because there are too 
few physiotherapists. As a result, 
she has seen him deteriorate and 
now he can only lift his head a 
little with the help of one hand. 
He lies on the floor or sits un- 
comfortably in a moulded chair 
that no longer fits him. 

A case conference was held 
when he was 19 but although 
Mrs Parkes was present, there 
was no physiotherapist to assess 
Guy’s physical disability. 

~The only other assessment he 

has had was at age 6, from an 
educational officer who said 
there was no school place suit- 
able for him. 
_ “If had had help, Guy would 
never have gone away’, says Mrs 
Parkes. But the family caught 
measles when Guy was 8 and she 
was trying to cope with three 
children for 6 weeks with one 
needing constant attention. 

Since The Spastics Society 
assessed Guy last November and 
the hospital agreed the recom- 
mendations, Guy’s therapy has 
improved, but he is still waiting 
for anew mould. 

Guy and his mother are two of 
the people Tom Clarke’s Bill is 
designed to help. It lays down 
improved assessment proce- 
dures and better co-ordination 
between education and social 

er rices departments for school- 
leavers. It would give Guy or his 


eo aa access to. in- 
formation and the right to a say 
th 


lisabled people and elderly peo- 
ple are being denied the residen- 
tial care they need, and residen- 
il homes owned by charities 
¢ facing financial crisis because 
of an inflexible system of central 
funding, says a new report. 
_ And because of government- 
imposed limits on the amount of 
supplementary benefit allocated 
to each resident for the cost of 
aeir care, standards at homes 
are falling. 
_ The Crisis in Residential Care, 
an NCVO report, collected evi- 
dence from 11 voluntary orga- 
nisations including The Spastics 
Society. 
_ New government limits on 
board and lodging payments, de- 
gned to stem escalating ex- 
nditure on residential care, are 
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ay and his mum need Clarke’s Bill 


Ann Parkes with her son, Guy. 


in any decision effecting him. 
Mrs. Parkes would have been 
able to call for an assessment of 
her needs when she felt unable 
to cope. 

The Bill has received all-party 
support in the Commons and 
faces its next hurdle, the Report 
stage, on 11 April. 

But the Government has 
warned that it wants to make ma- 
jor changes in the Bill. For exam- 
ple, the right of representation 
would not be extended to dis- 
abled people in long-stay hospit- 
als; young disabled people leav- 
ing long-stay hospitals would be 
assessed, but there would be no 
duty on local authorities to pro- 
vide the necessary services; and 
providing for carers’ needs 
would be at the discretion of the 


making organisations like The 
Spastics Society increasingly re- 
liant on local authorities “top- 
ping up” the cost of specialist 
care, which can far exceed these 
limits. But this is often not avail- 
able, says the report. 

The Urmston and _ District 
Spastics Society’s projected com- 
munity care scheme, to move 
5 multiply handicapped people 
into bungalows, had to be scrap- 
ped because the local authority 
refused to make up the shortfall 
between the £380 per week cost 
of care, and the supplementary 
benefit limit of £180. 

Because The Spastics Society 
has to make up the difference it- 
self, it is working on a budgeted 
deficit for all its homes. 

The Richmond Fellowship, 


Does your child 
have practical 
learning problems? 


local authority, not a statutory 
obligation. 

Furthermore, if the Govern- 
ment puts forward too many 
amendments on 11 April which 
cannot be agreed by the end of 
the day, the Bill will fall. 

Tom Clarke argues that his Bill 
will not be a drain on public re- 
sources and indeed will save 
money. He says that local author- 
ities who have read the Bill sup- 
port it. 

Last month he called on volun- 
tary organisations and _ indi- 
viduals to lobby MPs in their 
constituencies. 

“If public opinion exerts it- 
self,” he says, “the Government 
will not be able to get away with 
its blatant attempts to weaken 
the Bill.” 


exible funding puts homes at risk 


which cares for mentally ill peo- 
ple, says that if local authorities 
declined to make up the differ- 
ence on all their residents, their 
total shortfall would be £99,000. 

Continued on page 4 
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SPEED WELL WITH 
SUPAKART 
The Mobile Aid with Children in Mind 


% Suitable for ages 6— Adult 
* ABattery Operated Vehicle 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
(Speedwell Enterprises) 
FREEPOST, Slough SL1 3BR 
Telephone: 0753 72249 


Widespread concern about teenage smoking 


Will the Chancellor help? 


The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is under pressure to in- 
crease taxation in his Budget 
this month — on cigarettes. 

Since 40 per cent of 16- 
year-olds smoke, and an esti- 
mated £70-90 million is spent 
each year on cigarettes by 11- 
16 year-olds, putting up the 
price is seen as a way to cut 
demand. 

“Keep cigarettes out of reach 
of children” was the theme of a 
full-page advertisement in The 
Sunday Times on 29 January, 
directed at the Chancellor as he 
was preparing his Budget. It was 
paid for by 206 voluntary and 
professional organisations, 
health authorities and health 
education departments, led by 
the British Medical Association, 
ASH (Action on Smoking and 
Health), the Royal College of 
Physicians and The Spastics 
Society. 

Health ministers are said to be 
so concerned about the num- 
bers of young people smoking 
that they too have asked Mr Law- 
son to increase taxation on 
cigarettes. They are also said to 
be considering a stronger adver- 
tisement campaign and a more 
explicit warning on cigarette 


packets, similar to the United 
States. 

Voluntary agreements be- 
tween the Government and the 
tobacco industry to restrict 
cigarette advertising — including 
in magazines for under-18s— run 
out this month and are being re- 
negotiated. Meanwhile, the Goy- 
ernment is spending &1 million 
on a 12-month project in Tyne 
Tees and the south to warn 
young people about smoking 
through TV and cinema adver- 
tisements. 

A private member’s Bill now 
working its way through Parlia- 
ment could also help. It would 
ban Skoal Bandits, an American 
tobacco chew made here, and 
tighten the ban on selling tobac- 
co to under-16s. 

No Smoking Day (12 March) 
is being supported by pharma- 
cists all over the country who 
are taking part in a new scheme 
to promote health care informa- 
tion. They will distribute a 
free leaflet called Give Up 
Smoking. 

The Spastics Society has also 
produced a leaflet on the risks of 
smoking to pregnant women. It 
lists some chilling facts. 

Continued on page 4 


Thames 
tilt and relax 
pushchair 


JONCARE 


Radley Road Industrial Estate, 


Abingdon, Oxon, Tel: (0235) 28120/29353 
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— A GREAT DEAL! 


We care about the products we make and sell, they're # 
carefully designed to meet the very special needs of 
disabled and handicapped children and for 
rehabilitating. The extensive range for 
children and adults in our free illustrated 
catalogue shows it — send for one now! 
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ALAC report: 
the Government 
must act 


Professor McColl should be con- 
gratulated on his review of the 
artificial limb and wheelchair 
service, for at last we have proof 
of the appalling inadequacies of 
the service. 

It is unfortunate that the re- 
view, completed 6 months ago, 
has only just been published and 
that the Government has made 
no commitment to any of its 49 
recommendations. 

We can expect further delays 
because the review has now 
been referred to the National 
Health Service Management 
Board which will report directly 
to ministers in June. 

There is no assurance that the 
NHS report will be made public. 
The ALAC system needs chang- 
ing. 

The McColl review states une- 
quivocally that the deficiencies 
in the wheelchair service can 
cause disabled people unneces- 
sary suffering or inconvenience, 
and the ability of the individuals 
concerned to live independently 
and to contribute to society has 
undoubtedly suffered as a result. 

There is an overwhelming 
need for action but it remains to 
be seen if the Government are 
committed to an improved ser- 
vice. 

John B Adams 
Manager 

Douglas Arter Centre 
Odstock Road 
Salisbury, Wilts 


No craftyness 
says Tobacco 
Advisory Council 


We note that in your February 
issue of Disability Now you 
make a comment suggesting that 
the tobacco industry has “crafti- 
ly enlisted the aid of Research 
Services of Great Britain, thus 
contractually preventing them 


: Yes, I would like 
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The 180° Travel Seat 


from repeating the work they 
did for the Health Education 
Council last year in support of 
National No-Smoking Day”. 

As far as the tobacco industry’s 
Research Services of Great Bri- 
tain enlistment was concerned, 
there was categorically and 
absolutely no deliberate attempt 
to prevent this research agency 
from accepting another commis- 
sion. 

Member companies of the 
Tobacco Advisory Council use a 
considerable number of re- 
search agencies — and have done 
for many years. There are scores 
of such agencies and between 
them they have thousands of 
clients. 

There are constant changes of 
plans both from the point of 
view of researchers and their 
clients and from time to time in- 
terests of clients do conflict. This 
simply means the agency has to 
make its mind up about which 
account to accept or continue 
with. If you were to ask the agen- 
cy concerned, you would find 
they would themselves tell you 
that nobody within the tobacco 
industry brought any pressure to 
bear whatsoever. 

It was entirely a commercial 
decision at the agency itself not 
to accept the HEC requirement 
this year, and there was nothing 
“crafty” or improper involved at 
any stage. 

We should be grateful if you 
would be good enough to set the 
record straight on this issue. 
A.D.C. Turner 
Tobacco Advisory Council 
Glen House, 

Stag Place, 
London SW1E 5AG 


Disgusted 


I am writing to you in disgust, 
because of a position vacant 
advertised in Disability Now 
(January ). 

The advertisement in ques- 
tion is for committee secretary 
to the lesbian and gay men’s sub- 
committee in the London 


Borough of Haringey. 


Now you can enjoy 
complete travel flexibility 
with the new ‘Travel Seat’ 
from MarketAbility. 

No more struggling to get 
into or out of a car. The 
‘Travel Seat’ swivels through 
180° to lock into place 
completely outside your car. 

And the ‘Travel Seat’ fits 
most Cars. 

At a price you can afford. 

For more information, send 
the coupon below to: 


MarketAbility, Mobility 
Information Centre, 
Copthorne Community Hall, 
Shelton Road, 

Shrewsbury SY3 8TD 
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As a father of a severely hand- 
icapped son, I feel that this type 
of advertisement does not war- 
rant advertising space in a paper 
that is published for people who 
are not able to do things for 
themselves. 

I do nat feel that these kind of 
people can be classed as dis- 
abled, so I feel that your adver- 
tisement is out of place. 

AH Molford 

3 Scutes Close 

Hastings 

East Sussex TN34 2BU 

The Spastics Society has a policy 
of non-discrimination in any 
form, and this carries through 
to the advertisements tt accepts 
for the newspaper — Editor. 


Anna’s chair comes from DEMAND (Design & Manufacturer for Dis- 


technique. 

Of equal significance with the 
prophylactic aims is the import- 
ance given to the comfort of the 
client. I was appalled to feel how 
very uncomfortably some of the 
group (all therapists or care staff 
in Society establishments ) were 
lifting patients. : 

I returned to school and re- 
read the article by Lesley Crozier 
in the October 1985 edition of 
Disability Now. Unfortunately, 
it does not reflect the dynamism 
of Lesley’s personality which we 
felt at Castle Priory and which 
fired so much enthusiasm. 

It would seem to me that re- 
gional courses, to train profes- 
sionals in lifting and handling pa- 


ability), 99 Leman Street, London E1 8EY, tel: 01-488 9869. It is part 
of a larger design project for a supportive free-standing chair for cp 
children adapted to different sizes and shapes, which should.be in 


production by the end of the year. 


Anna’s chair 


In April 1984, you gave me a 
contact for a chair design. 

I'm writing to thank you and 
to let you know that at the end of 
January the DEMAND team took 
the chair to my daughter, Anna, 
at school in Bristol and I hear 
that she is at last sitting well and 
comfortably at play. The local 
authority in Cambridge has kind- 
ly agreed to pay for the chair. 

I thought you would be in- 
terested to know that this is all 
the result of an article in Disabil- 
ity Now. 

Rosalind Pettengell 
26 West Drive 
Caldecote 
Cambridge CB3 7NY 


Spread 
the word 
among carers! 


I recently attended a one-day lift- 
ing course, run by Lesley Cro- 
zier, at Castle Priory. 

My staff and I organise an on- 
going programme of lifting train- 
ing throughout Meldreth Manor 
School and we feel we do man-’ 
age to give basic instruction to 
all members of the staff. Howev- 
er, it is not easy to maintain the 
initial enthusiasm for good lift- 
ing practice. 

I found the day course at Cas- 
tle Priory College an extremely 
stimulating introduction to the 
principle of moving and lifting 
people without strain. The tech- 
nique pre-supposes a commit- 
ment to changing one’s own ev- 
ery day movement patterns thus 
preventing not only back trou- 
ble but pain in shoulders, hips 
and peripheral joints. 

The movements and handling 
techniques felt “natural” and this 
message seemed to me to be 
the basis for the success of the 


tients without strain, are essen- 
tial. 

The Society must maintain the 
interest and impetus in this 
method of looking after one’s 
own physical well-being, as well 
as that of one’s patients/clients, 
and must promote the dissemi- 
nation of this information among 
all “carers”. 

Jane Joester 

Superintendent Physiotherapist 
Meldreth Manor School 
Meldreth 

Royston, Herts. 


Good value 


It may assist Mr James Chell (Let- 
ters, Disability Now, January ) to 
know that we are a Grade II Shel- 
tered Workshop engaged in the 
fabrication of quality, 
reasonably-priced walking aids 
and other aids for disabled peo- 
ple. 

We would be more than hap- 
py to supply copies of our 
brochure and price list to any of 
your readers who are interested. 
J. Blyde 
Manager 
Scottish Council for Spastics 
Loganlea Works 
7a Loaning Road Edinburgh 


Moon boots 


I was surprised that Mary Wilkin- 
son did not mention “moon 
boots” in her article on keeping 
warm (Disability Now, Febru- 
ary ). 
Moon boots are made of 
waterproof nylon with a synthe- 
tic fur lining and have double the 
usual walking platform and 
heavy ridging on the soles. I love 
the increased grip they give. 
They can be bought at C & A’s 
skiwear department, in skiwear 
shops and in street markets. 
Valerie Lang 
Flat 1 
28 Lofting Road 
London N1 1ES 


(sic) 


by Simon Crompton — 
and Alan Durant - 


Limbless . 
Some people, I’ve heard it said, 
would give an arm anda leg tok 
immortalised in art. Their 
chance may have now come. 
the same page as its article on tl 
McColl Report last month, The 
Times ran a piece on Canadian © 
sculptor Rick Gibson, whois — 
appealing for human limbs tou 
in his sculpture. Though this — 
may Cause outrage in some 
quarters, he might findsome — 
sympathy amongst amputees | 
who are only too painfully awari| 
of how difficult it is to get even | 
artificial limbs these days. As 
McColl Report pointed out, hal 
of the limbs supplied bythe — 
DHSS are delivered late. But 
anyone contemplating follov 
Mr Gibson’s example to achiev 
swifter satisfaction should 
beware: the sculptor has been ~ 
charged with conduct likely to | 
cause a breach of the peace. 
Which means, I suppose, that 
whatever the merits of his) 
handiwork, legally speaking he 
doesn’t have a leg to stand on. — 


Tuneful . 
You know how annoying it is 
when you get a tune on the brain 
and just can’t get rid of it? Dr 
James Allen of the Mineapolis 
Clinic of Psychiatry and 
Neurology, reported an 
interesting case in the New 
England Journal of Psychiatry 
and Neurology. A70 year-old 
woman had the hit tunes of the 
30s and 40s constantly blaring if 
her head. The doctor tried 
locking her in a soundproofed 
room, thinking she might be 
picking up the music in her 
hearing aid. The songs 
continued. So Dr Allen made het 
cut down on the aspirin she was | 
taking for her arthritis, having 
heard this could cause hearing 
problems. Success — no music! 
The woman subsequently | 
informed her parish priest that — 
she did not want “When Irish 
Eyes are Smiling” to be played a 
her funeral after all —she’d heard 
it too many times in her head. 
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Porn 


If, like the scouts who recently 
endeavoured for The Spastics 
Society (see Disability Now, 
December 1985), you’ve been — 
looking for innovative ways of — 
raising money for charity, you 
might care to learn from the 
strange but true story of Mr John 
Hide from Winchester. He 
started a pornographic video 
club from his country cottage 
and gave the proceeds to the 
Wiuchester and District Spastics 
Society, Oxfam and Save the 
Children. He claims to have 
raised around £900 in the year — 
before his home was raided by 
the police in June 1984, and to 
have kept none of the money for 
himself. Even after his arrest, he 
raised money for charity by 
collecting waste cardboard. 
Winchester magistrates fined 
him £300 for having obscene 
articles for publication for gain. — 


La 
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Drowning 


According to epidemiologists at 
the Center for Disease Control in 
Atlanta, USA, 400 Americans will 
drown in their bathtubs this 
year. Recommended 
preventative measures are 
installing grab bars and slip- 
resistant surfaces. Alternatively, — 
take a shower. 


Contributions, please, to DN 
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Simplantex. 


Simplantex have combined three of today’s 
most advanced fabrics to create outdoor 
fashionwear that enables you to keep active 
whatever the weather. 

The revolutionary wheelchair muff takes 
wheelchair wear right out of the ice age to 
bring you an elegant garment that provides 
the ultimate in comfort and protection. 

Wind is blocked 
out completely and LS 
rain {ust BOUNCES) pees ee, 
off the Tactel outer | \ 
layer. The Libond 
inner layer is 20% 
warmer than any sles 
other lining but a 
you never feel Kaa | 
clammy because 
the whole garment is treated with Cyclone, a 
brand new skin-like membrane that keeps 


water out but lets perspiration escape. 


The muff has been designed to give you 
plenty of leg room and it extends halfway up 
your back, so theres no chance of rain or 


ex. Whenever you're 
- engaged in a little water sport. 


wind driving in. Two robust cords anchor it 
firmly to the chairs push handles, so you 
won't slip out. Theres a full length rapid 
ringpull zip plus a roomy pocket inside the 
waist flap for valuables. 

So, whatever you're engaged in, whether 
its a little winter fishing or just sightseeing by 
the sea, you'll be able to stay beautifully 
warm and dry. 

If you want to know more about the full 
Simplantex range, or would like a free 
brochure, ‘aleenorie Camilla on Eastbourne 
(0323) 27896/7 or write to Simplantex 
Eastbourne Ltd., Willowfield Road, 
Eastbourne, East Sussex BN22 8AR. 

Simplantex products are available from 
the Personal Care Section of Boots the 
chemists, leading wheelchair accessory 
shops and Carters. 
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ALL WEATHER WEAR FOR OUTDOOR PEOPLE 
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Six national disability organisa- 
tions are challenging the Gov- 
ernment about the effects on dis- 
abled people of the Social Secur- 
ity Bill should it become law. 

“The proposals amount to a 
cruel deception on the disabled 
population” they claimed last 
month in a joint open letter to 
the Sociai Services Secretary, 
Norman Fowler. 

The organisations are Disabil- 
ity Alliance, the British Council 
of Organisations of Disabled 
People, the Disabled Income 
Group, the Royal Institute for 
the Blind, and The Spastics 
Society. 

They are angry that the Gov- 
ernment has gone ahead with 
proposals to change the existing 
system of benefits before a major 
survey of disabled people it com- 
missioned last year has been 
completed. At the time Mr Fow- 
ler said that “progress towards a 
more coherent system for the 
disabled ... requires reliable in- 
formation about the numbers of 
the disabled and their needs.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Bitter debate at 
second reading 
of Social 
Security Bill 


The Social Security Bill received 
its second reading on 28 January. 

Presenting the Bill, Norman 
Fowler, the Social Services 
Secretary, said that it gave effect 
to proposals set out in the White 
Paper on Social Security pub- 
lished last December. 

“The most extensive examina- 
tion of the social security system 


since the war” preceded the pap- 
er and covered retirement, fami- 
ly support, housing benefit and 
supplementary benefit. 

The Bill, he said, set out 3 ma- 
jor objectives which flow from 
the reviews: 

1 To ensure that many people 
have an occupational or person- 
al pension. The Bill would make 
it easier for employers and em- 
ployees to set up new pension 
arrangements. 

2 Toseek to concentrate help in 
areas where it is needed. Mr 
Fowler said that any diagnosis of 
need shows that some of the 
most difficult problems are faced 
by low income families with 
children, and the Government 
plans to direct more help to 
them, and to provide for dis- 
abled people on low incomes. 

“Disabled people are a group 

who stand in special need”, he 
said. 
3 To ensure a simplified social 
security system. The complexity 
of the present system helps no 
one. The Bill, he said, will sim- 
plify individual benefits and put 
income support, housing benefit 
and family credit on a similar 
basis. 

Alongside these changes the 
Government proposes to intro- 
duce a new computer strategy 
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for social security. The cost of 
“the biggest computer operation 
of its kind” will be approximate- 
ly £2 billion. 

The Bill proposes that Sup- 
plementary Benefit will be re- 
placed by Incomes Support. Mr 
Fowler explained that income 
support will be based on stan- 
dard rates rather than on an array 
of weekly additions and single 
payments. 

Under the new arrangements, 
he said, Income Support will 
consist of a personal allowance. 
There will also be a family pre- 
mium plus additions for each de- 
pendent child. Premiums will be 
added to the allowance for pen- 
sioners, disabled people and 
lone parents. An extra family 
premium will be paid for each 
disabled child in a family. 

The effect of the Bill on dis- 
abled people was picked up later 
in the debate by Michael 
Meacher, opposition spokesman 
for social security. 

“The worst hit will be the dis- 
abled who even this Govern- 
ment might have been expected 
to regard as deserving”, he said. 

He noted that at present a sev- 
erely disabled person might re- 
ceive a domestic assistance allo- 
wance and a diet and heating 
allowance adding up to some- 
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thing over £56 a week. The Bill 
would replace that with a pre- 
mium of £12.25 a week for a 
single person and £17.45 a week 
for a married couple. 

“The loss of £40 to £50 a 
week for a disabled person can 
be described as little other than 
catastrophic, possibly forcing a 
number of disabled people out 
of their homes against their will 
and into institutions”, he said. 

He added that the Bill was not 
about the reform of welfare but 
about cuts in welfare. 

Sir Brandon Rhys Williams 
(Cons) told the Minister for So- 
cial Security, Tony Newton, that 
he was not convinced by ‘the 
Government’s assurance that 
child benefit would be main- 
tained. “The policy, plainly, is to 
phase out child benefit and to 
rely on benefits related to need”, 
he said. 

Tony Newton answered: 
“Child benefit, as defined, will 
continue to be paid to the 
mother.” 

Summing up, Tony Newton 
claimed: “The proposals in the 
White Paper mark a massive step 
forward in simplifying the social 
security system. .. We are seek- 
ing to adapt it to meet modern 
needs, and that is what the Bill 
will help to achieve.” 


Will the Chancellor help? 
Continued from page 1 

@ Babies of smoking mothers 
are, On average, about 7 0z 
(200g) lighter at birth than 
those of non-smoking mothers, 
and low birthweight affects a 
baby’s chance of survival and 
handicap. 

@ Babies of mothers who smoke 
run a greater risk of death during 
the period around birth. The 
more cigarettes smoked during 
pregnancy, the higher the risk. 

@ Smoking deprives a baby of 
oxygen, a contributor to low 
birthweight and handicap. 


@Smoking damages DNA 
strands in the placenta of the 
mother which contain genes 
carrying the blueprint of the 
baby’s growth. Similar damage is 
likely in other cells of the 
mother and the unborn baby. 
@ Smoking among women aged 
14-17 has increased in the last 5 
years while smoking among men 
of the same age has stayed the 
same. 
@ Tobacco advertising —_ in 
women’s magazines has _ in- 
creased by 50 per cent since 
1977. 

The leaflet urges people to 


BENDRIGG LODGE 


OUTDOOR PURSUITS COURSES 
for people with a physical disability 
Bendrigg Lodge is a residential activity centre specialising in courses for 
disabled and disadvantaged groups, situated between the Lake District and 


the Yorkshire Dales. On the following weekends we are offering courses in 
outdoor pursuits for individuals with a physical disability who wish to develop 


their skills. Some previous experience of the activity would be useful: all 
equipment and protective clothing will be provided. 
May 2-May 4 ROCK CLIMBING 
May 31-June 1 SAILING 
July 4-July 6 CANOEING 
Sept 5-Sept 7 CAVING 
Cost: £49.50 per person, fully inclusive 
Please write or telephone for a booking form or further details: Nick Chetwood 
or Linda Neeson, Bendrigg Lodge, Old Hutton, Kendal, Cumbria LA8 ONR. 
Tel: Kendal (0539) 23766. 


write to their MPs asking them to 
support a tougher agreement on 
tobacco advertising, and to press 
Mr Lawson to raise taxation on 
cigarettes. 


Smoking and Pregnancy is avail- 
able free (send an SAE) from the 
Campaign (Research and Re- 
sources) Department of The 
Spastics Society (previously the 
Lobbying Department). 
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Homes at risk 
Continued from page 1 

Up until recently, most fund- 
ing for voluntary sector residen- 
tial care came through spon- 
sorship of individual residents 
by local authorities. But this has 
declined as the number of peo- 
ple in residential care dependent 
on supplementary benefit has in- 
creased, putting an additional 
burden on voluntary organisa- 
tions. 

The Spastics Society provided 
evidence that 50 local author- 
ities out ofa total of 102 are now 


opting out of sponsorship 
arrangements. 
The last straw for some 


homes, says the report, could be 
the introduction of the Reg- 
istered Homes Act 1986. 


Though its aims of raising the 
standard of residential and nurs- 
ing home care is welcomed, it 
will mean an additional cost bur- 
den on homes. The report re- 
commends that central govern- 
ment finds ways of making 
money available to help with 
adaptations needed to comply 
with the Act, and that the reg- 
istration requirements are made 
more flexible to meet the best 
interests of the residents. 

The report also recommends 
that the Government raises be- 
nefit limits and introduces a 
“negotiated rate” which takes 
into account the varying cost of 
care from home to home. 

Supplementary benefits for 
elderly physically disabled peo- 
ple in residential homes, which 
are currently less than those for 
younger disabled people, should 
be made comparable. ~ 

Local authority “topping up” 
should be made mandatory. And 
social worker support should be 
guaranteed, the report says, in 
areas where sponsorship is to be 
withheld. 


The Crisis in Residential Care is 
£1.50 from NCVO, 26 Bedford 
Square, London WC1B 3HU. 


The letter comments: “No one 
reading these words could sup- 
pose that major changes affect-_ 
ing the incomes of the disabled 
population would honourably | 
be made in advance of consid- 
eration of the results of that 
survey. J 

The reality of the Social Secur- 
ity Bill is that the proposals wil 
be extremely detrimental to the 
living standards of many people 
with disabilities, particularly 
those who are severely disabled 
and consequently have high 
costs.” 

The 6 organisations are alsa 
concerned that the nuts and 
bolts of the changes in benefits 
are not included in the Bill but 
will be issued later as regula 
tions. “This is an extremely un- 
democratic process”, they say. 
“Parliament is being asked to 
pass legislation with scant know. 
ledge as to how it will operate 
and the subsequent effect on 
millions of claimants.” = 

The group wants an urgent 
meeting with the minister. i 


DES ignorant of 7 
deaf-blind pupils — 


Jack Ashley (Labour) asked 
some searching parliamentary 
questions at the end of January 
about the education provision 
for deaf-blind children. | 

Bob Dunn MP, Under Secret- 
ary of State for Education, 
answered for the Government. — 

Asked how many deaf-blind 
children have access to a teacher. 
specialising in dual handicap, he 
replied: “This information is no 
available.” -f 

Mr Ashley than asked what 
proportion of deaf-blind chil- 
dren are in schools where the 
child is a) the only deaf-blind 
pupil b) one of two c) one of 
three or d) one of more tha 
three. Mr Dunn replied: “The 
Department does not collect this 
information.” 4 

The Department, it seems, 
does not have information about 
the numbers of such children 
educated in special units, ESN” 
schools, hospital schools or 
other schools. Nor does it know 
the average staff-child ratio. ‘ 
Sharron Saint Michael 


There’s no such thing as a free 
lunch—and Disability Now is no 
exception. 


The newspaper costs The 
Spastics Society 40p a copy or 
44.80 for a year’s supply. At the 
moment it comes to you free. 
Ifyou enjoy reading Disability 
Now and would like to see it 
continue, please send us a 
donation. &1 or £1,000, 
everything is welcome! 

Please make out cheques and 
postal orders to The Spastics 
Society, and send them to 


Gayle Mooney 
Room 2B 
Disability Now 

12 Park Crescent 
London WIN 4EQ. 


“Towards the end of 1986, BBC1, 
BBC2 and possibly ITV will shed 
eir present output of schools 
a and teletext ser- 
vices and begin transmitting 
ew programmes for daytime 
iewers. With all this new air- 
space available, will the present 
ironic situation continue, where 
g captive audience of disabled 
people is largely ignored by TV? 
— Iput this question, and others, 
to some of the top people in tele. 
vision programming: Jeremy 
‘Isaacs, chief executive of Chan- 
nel 4; Roger Laughton, the new 
head of daytime programming, 
BBC*; and two executives from 
Granada Television, the ITV 
company based in the North 
West which provides one-fifth of 
all ITV output — Mike Scott, the 
controller, and Andrew 
McLaughlin, editor of regional 
programmes. 

I also talked to people who 

produce and present Link (Cen- 
tral TV) and See Hear (BBC1 ). 
_ All the big bosses admitted 
that they had not really consi- 
dered the needs of disabled 
viewers. 

It was generally agreed that 
television does little to cater for 

its disabled audience and could 
do better. 

“There’s no doubt at all that 
both disabled people and ethnic 
minorities are under repre- 
sented,” said Andrew McLaugh- 
lin. 

“Disabled people get a raw 
deal on television”, said Jeremy 
Isaacs. “They are not shown in 
the normal picture that televi- 
sion paints.” 

There was not quite such 
unanimity when it came to the 
question of whether disability 
should be treated separately or 
in regular mainstream program- 
mes. Roger Laughton (BBC) 

questioned the value of special- 
ist programmes by and for dis- 
abled people. “Wherever there 
is a substantial minority, it 
should be reflected in the gener- 
al output, rather than in specific 
programmes,” he said. Yet he 

‘stressed that programmes 
‘should not just go for numerical 
mainstream but should be sensi- 
tive to a varied audience. 

Andrew McLaughlin of Grana- 
da, tries to ensure that most 
issues thrown up by minority 
groups get into mainstream 
programmes. He accepts that 
there are groups in the popula- 
tion who have specific interests 
and needs for information and 
advice, but “at the moment I am 
not persuaded that we should 
make a programme targeted at 
those with disabilities.” 

Mike Scott, controller of Gra- 
nada, believes that the disabled 
community feels part of normal 
society and therefore should be 
included in mainstream prog- 
rammes. 

Both of them would like to see 
other television programmes, 
apart from documentaries, in- 
cluding disabled people. Mike 
Scott’s fear, though, is that one 
disabled person in the back- 
ground of Coronation Street 
would bring accusations of 
tokenism. 

The assumption underlying 


Mike Scott, Granada controller. 


*Michael Grade, controller of BBC1 tele- 
vision, was unable to talk to me before 
the deadline for this article. 


Chris Davies and Jeremy Isaacs. 
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Opportunities on the box? 


When day time television begins in earnest, will disabled people get 


a look in? Chris Davies asks some of the Hosces 


these comments is that disabled 
people are being catered for, to 
some extent, in mainstream 
programmes, so there is no need 
for minority programmes. This is 
patently not the case. 

Jeremy Isaacs (Channel 4) 
appreciates the Catch 22 situa- 
tion in which disabled people 
find themselves. “I think it is not 
reasonable for television execu- 
tives to have it both ways. Either 
you are told that you can’t have a 
separate programme of your 
own. because it is preferred to 
put you into mainstream prog- 
ramming; or that there is no 
reason to have a disabled charac- 
ter in certain fictions because 
there is a programme called 
Link. This cannot be justified. 

“Tt is very right that you come 
down on people who say it is 
justifiable, because if disabled 
people were properly repre- 
sented in television they would 
be featured in both types of 
programmes.” 

In fact, Jeremy Isaacs says he 
puts entertaining his customers 
before informing them, but 
Channel 4 is constitutionally 
obliged “to provide'a distinctive 
service and to cater for tastes 
and interests which the other 
channels do not cater for.” He 
may choose to interpret that to 
mean catering for minority in- 
terests which are shared by a 
cross-section of various groups, 
eg opera, but he still has ethnic 
minority programmes such as 
Eastern Eye ot Black on Black 
for which there is a special com- 
missioning editor. Why not, 
then, for women or people with 
disabilities? 

Apparently, there are enough 
women employed at Channel 4 
to make their views heard. (But 
they are mainly secretaries. ) 

“In the case of disabled peo- 
ple, to whom I accept the chani- 
nel has an obligation which it 
should carry out ... I have relied 
on the persuasive powers of 
some very able lobbyists and 
representatives of that group to 
ensure that we make at least a 
modest contribution,” said 
Jeremy Isaacs. 

Sadly, disabled people do not 
yet have enough political cohe- 
sion to lobby television consis- 
tently; occasional visits by in- 
terested people do not safeguard 
their aspirations and needs in the 
way that a commissioning editor 
would. 

The lack of political unity 


among the disabled community 
is acknowledged by Roger 
Laughton (BBC). “I think that 
the forms of disability vary so 
much that people don’t neces- 
sarily regard themselves as a 
group in the same way as the 
black community”, he said. So he 
does not see Ebony (BBC2) set- 
ting a precedent for other spe- 
cialist programmes. 

To try and establish that unity 
was the purpose of Link, accord- 
ing to its disabled presenter, 
Rosalie Wilkins. But faced with a 


Roger Laughton, BBC daytime 
programming. 


continuing lack of unity, the 
programme tries not to preach 
to the converted but to inform 
while quietly prodding people 
into political awareness. 

As for the specialised prog- 
rammes versus mainstream, 
Rosalie Wilkins would like both. 
“Tt is necessary to have the spe- 
cialist programme. TV author- 
ities are worried about it be- 
cause it gives disabled people 
power, a focus; and they don't 
like that.” 

It was the total exclusion of 
deaf and hard-of-hearing people 
from television that inspired the 
Deaf Broadcasting Association 
and See Hear. The problem 
helped to unify the deaf com- 
munity. 

Whether See Hear might de- 
velop further is a moot point. 
Eddie Montague, one of the two 
producers, would like to see two 
programmes, one for the pro- 
foundly deaf and one for the hard 
of hearing. The expansion of day- 
time TV could help See Hear . It 
already gets a bigger audience 
for its Monday afternoon repeat 
than it does for the Sunday morn- 
ing programme. 

He would also like the BBC to 
set up a unit which would look 
after the interests of both the 


deaf and disabled communities. 
It would be responsible not only 
for specialist programmes but 
also act as a resource for other 
producers, such as those in dra- 
ma. 

What do the bosses think ab- 
out the future? 

Roger Laughton says that the 
schedules for BBC daytime TV 
are not written yet. He is open to 
argument and persuasion. 

He is willing to try in his day- 
time slots those programmes 
which might be risky in an even- 
ing. “In the evening there are too 
many people who would switch 
off; but in the daytime people 
would accept it as a proper ser- 
vice,” he said. 

He would like to hear from 
readers of Disability Now. 

Both Mike Scott and Jeremy 
Isaacs would be happy to see 
producers of different types of 
programmes holding meetings 
with disabled with disabled people to discuss _¢s at Wood Lane, London W. 12. _ to discuss 


arms. 
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sara BATH LIFT 


#The help you need 
to rae 


Requiring only a simple 
connection to the mains supply 
for water pressure operation, [ 
the TUB-MATE gently lifts and 
lowers you into and out of the 
bath, yet can easily be removed. 

The seat swivels and the 
control switch is conveniently 
mounted, with a choice of 


Send coupon today for FREE brochure 
Gas) —no stamp needed, or Tel: (04463) 3030 
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Yes! |'d like to know more about the ASGO TUB-MATE LIFT 
Please send details onthe ASGO EASY-LIFT CHAIRS 
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the issues. 

Mike Scott is also willing to 
consider showing Link in the 
North-West. (At present Grana- 
da makes it own programme, 
This is your Right which fills the 
slot on Sunday but it covers 
more than just disability.) Scott 
sees no objection to placing dis- 
ability in a format which would 
appeal to general viewers. 

Jeremy Isaacs is even more 
positive. Interface Productions, 
the only production company 
dominated by people with dis- 
abilities, is to do more work for 
Channel 4. (It has made 5 prog- 
rammes in 4 years ). 

“We will be working towards 
the first ever short series of prog- 
rammes by disabled people for 
transmission in successive 
weeks in the fiscal year 1987/ 
88,” said Jeremy Isaacs. “Inter- 
face will probably also make two 
single programmes — one on 
campaigning for better condi- 
tions in education, and another 
on sport.” 

See Hear goes out fortnightly all 
the year round from July, alter- 
nating with programmes from 
other BBC departments which 
have been given subtitles and 
signing. 

But think what effect a dis- 
abled person would have on 
public attitudes if he or she was 
written into a programme like 
Eastenders, which attracts an 
audience of 23 million. 

The fact that some of the big 
bosses of TV were willing to talk 
to me — and to listen — is, I think, 
a hopeful sign. Maybe in time 
television’s captive audience 
will see itself more accurately 
and consistently reflected in the 
output. 

Meanwhile, disabled people 
should organise themselves into 
a media lobby as the Deaf Broad- 
casting Association did so suc- 
cessfully. 

Surely none of us like the TV 
stereotype, summed up by Rosa- 


lie Wilkins as “‘Aren’'t they 
wonderful!’ — The Douglas Bader 
syndrome.” 


Anyone interested in a media 
lobby should contact Chris 
Davies at Disability Now. Roger 
Laughton, Head of Daytime 
Programming, BBC Television, 
is at Wood Lane, London W. 12. 


bath. 
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No more punctures! Special offer 
to DN readers will help CPO 


Les Gupwell with Flexel infills. 


20in x 134in for £18.94 
22in x 134in for £20.10 
24in x 13¥zin for £21.25 
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Disability Now/CPO Special Offer 


To Vitamol, Soudan Street, Middleton, Manchester M24 2DB 


Please send me a pair of Flexel infills in size 


(tick appropriate box) 


I enclose a cheque/postal order for 


Some of the disabled. cyclists 
who went to Warsaw last sum- 
mer blessed the fact that they 
were riding on tyres with rubber 
moulded inner tubes. It meant 
they didn’t get punctures. 

Rick Delvin, one of the team’s 
leaders, picked up a 2in nail in 
his rear tyre in Belgium, and 
travelling at 12mph he would 
probably have been in the ditch 
if he had been using a conven- 
tional pneumatic tyre. 

Vitamol, makers of the Flexel 
cellular rubber infill, also make 
infills for wheelchairs, which can 
be easily fitted with the help of 
some soapy water. Tests under- 
taken by the DHSS and the 
wheelchair manufacturer, Car- 
ters, have found that Flexel is 
effective and hard wearing — and 
this is supported by Les Gupwell 
of Warrington who has had the 
mouldings fitted to both his 
wheelchairs. 

Of his DHSS chair, fitted with 
Flexel in July 1984, he says: “I 
have had no problems at all with 
my tyres. The tread has also 
lasted much longer. I also found 
it very comfortable to ride on 


and, of course, do not have to 
repair punctures.” 

Of his Carter Sports chair, fit- 
ted with Flexel in 1985, he re- 
ported last month to the manu- 
facturer: “I attend many sports 
meetings throughout the year 
both indoors and outdoors and 
may I say how much I have 
appreciated your wonderful pro- 
duct.” 

Now Vitamol is making a spe- 
cial offer to readers of Disability 
Now. It is offering two infills (in 
3 different sizes) at. a special 
price. And for every pair sold it 
will donate £2 to Cerebral Palsy 
Overseas. 

The mouldings come in 20in x 
1%4in (weight, 700g each) for 
£18.94; 22in x 1%in (weight, 
750g each) for £20.10; and 24in 
x 1%zin (weight, 850g each) for 
£21.25. All prices include VAT 
and postage and packing. 


Don’t miss this chance if you 
are a wheelchair user. 

Fill in the form below and 
send it off to Vitamol. 


Rick Delvin’s 2in nail. He 
thinks that for cycling, Flexel 
works best on the rear tyre, For 
his summer expedition round 
Britain he’s using a tricycle and 
the rear tyres will be fitted with 
a Flexel infill. 


THE ALVEMA MAX 


A comfortable ride for you both 


The Alvema Max folding 
pushchair from Sweden, 


of attractive, modern 


design and intended for 
as many varying Kinds and 
degrees of handicap as 
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Astronomer, Dr Patrick Moore, with Bob Faure aoe the Moon 7 
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Typewriter for blind people 
is no moonshine | 


A new “typewriter” which 
allows blind and visually hand- 
icapped people to communicate 
in print was launched last 
month. 

It has been devised by stu- 
dents at Sevenoaks School in 
Kent, in conjunction with the 
Royal National Institute for the 
Blind and is being manufactured 
by Possum. 

The typewriter embosses pap- 
er with the Moon script, an easy- 
to-learn system devised back in 
1847. 

The signs in Moon are similar 
in shape to the letters of the print 
alphabet, so it is simpler to learn 
than Braille and useful for people 
whose touch is becoming less 
sensitive. 

Before the Possum Moonwri- 
ter was developed, heavy press- 
es were needed to make the im- 
pressions, which prevented peo- 
ple from using the system for 
personal writing. 

Bob Hodge who has had a 


; ; 
Moonwriter for the last 2 
months, is very impressed with | 
the device. 

“It’s marvellous. One of the 
best inventions for the blind 
ever invented,” he said. “I be- 
came blind 5 years ago and went - 
straight into Moon script which I 
found very straightforward to- 
learn.” 

He teaches others to read the | 
system and now they will be able — 
to write it too. It is also thought 
that sighted people may use the 
Moonwriter to communicate 
with blind relatives. 

Bob Hodge is setting up a pen- 
pals club for people using the— 
Moonwriter. Anyone interested 
should contact the RNIB. 
The Moonwriter is available 
solely from the RNIB. It costs 
£109 to the registered blind or 
people buying on their behalf, 
otherwise the cost is £326.50. 
RNIB 224 Great Portland S treet, 
London WIN 6AA. 
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(children born with problems 
affecting the central nervous sys- 
em (brain and spinal cord) may 
xperience learning difficulties 
at cannot be attributed to their 
hysical handicaps alone, nor to 
itellectual limitations. These 
earning problems are complex 
and difficult to diagnose in the 
early years. They are usually re- 
ferred to as perceptual learning 
difficulties. 

_ The brain is a complex organ 
which receives information ab- 
out the body and its relationship 
to the environment through the 
sory systems: vision; hearing; 
‘touch and kinaesthetic sense 
body position and movement); 
taste and smell. 

| The growing child gradually 
jintegrates sensory information 
to build up an internal model of 
himself and the world around 
‘him..This links with memory and 
his developing physical cogni- 
tive (thinking) skills to extend 
his interaction with the world 
around him. Out of this, new 
opportunities are created for 
learning which enable the child 
to use more complex behaviour 
‘in adjusting to the demands of 
his environment. 

The learning difficulties that 

occur in cerebral palsied or spi- 
na bifida children form recognis- 
able patterns which become 
more obvious as formal educa- 
tion proceeds. 
_ The three case studies de- 
‘scribed here mainly involve 
visual perception and sensory- 
motor (movement) skills. 


Categories 

Defining and categorising such 
problems has proved difficult, 
but these terms are fairly gener- 
ally accepted: 

Form constancy, the ability to 
recognise objects and patterns 
regardless of variations in form, 
size, colour and detail. 
Figure-ground perception, 
‘the ability to select from what 
you see those details that are re- 
evant and then concentrate the 
vision accordingly. 


Position in space, fundamental 

knowledge of the body’s posture 
and how its relationship to the 
environment changes as a result 
of movement. 


Visuo-motor perception, 
understanding the sensory ex- 
perience of movement in order 
to make suitable postural adjust- 
ments and active movement in 
response to the environment. 


Visuo-spatial perception, 
understanding how you, objects 
and fixtures relate to each other 
in space (or time) to help with 
judgements about depth, dis- 
tance, size and mass; also under- 
standing the possible effects of 
your movements or those of 
others, or objects so that you can 
organise yourself in the environ- 
ment. 


__ These definitions can be help- 

ful in assessment. But the child 
who has perceptual difficulties 
experiences frustrating practical 
problems in everyday tasks with- 
out understanding why he finds 
things so complicated compared 
to his friends. 

Some children may also have 
problems with auditory (hear- 
ing) perception. Many children 
also have poor visual attention. 


Help 

If you think your child has prac- 
tical learning difficulties, you 
hould seek advice from your 
ocal children’s hospital or cen- 
e or from staff at school. 


7drocephalus can have. 


ANNE, 14, has cerebral palsy 
affecting her lower limbs. 
She had learned to walk with 
crutches, but was very slow in 
moving from place to place. 
Her academic work in En- 
glish was of a high standard, 
but she had always struggled 
with maths. There were no 
writing problems. 

The teaching staff were 
concerned about her limited 
mobility and her strong re- 
Sistance to using a wheel- 
chair, even for distances, as 
she was losing quite of lot of 
lesson time. 


Assessment 

It was found that Anne had very 
poor spatial awareness in her 
peripheral vision, but was able to 
cope effectively with informa- 
tion in the centre of her visual 
field. 

She had poor awareness of her 
left and right sides and found 
alternating hand functions very 
difficult to co-ordinate. This was 
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particularly marked in her 
attempts to manoeuvre a wheel- 
chair, making turns and adjust- 
ments of direction very hard. 


Action 

Anne’s problems were explained 
to her. She agreed to try using a 
wheelchair to move from class- 
room to classroom. 

Anne was given a chance to 
practice the moves needed to 
park the wheelchair accurately 
near the wall. She was encour- 
aged to put into words each ac- 
tion and to use marks on the 
door-frame to help her to line up 
the footrests. 


Result 
Anne learnt to use her wheel- 
chair more efficiently. But the 
manoeuvring skills never be- 
came automatic, and her re- 
sponse to obstacles, particularly 
people in wheelchairs, was slow. 
Her difficulties in manipulat- 
ing the wheelchair indicated 


that driving a car would be 


difficult. 


John Kennedy 


lan and Pat Kennedy working with variable interconnecting shapes. 


IAN, now 16, has spina bifida 
and hydrocephalus (treated 
at birth). At 8, after a good 
start in the infant class, he 
was obviously struggling 
with formal learning. He was 
progressing well physically, 
walking in calipers and pro- 
ficient in a wheelchair. He 
was socially popular and ver- 
bally articulate, but he was 
aware of his failure in the 
classroom. He would explain 
it as being “thick headed”. 


Assessment 

Ian had never really grasped the 
idea of direction in reading and 
writing; he had no clear domi- 
nant hand. He could copy shapes 
with straight vertical or horit- 
zontal lines, but found curves 
and diagonals almost impossible. 

He could distinguish the out- 
lines of familiar objects superim- 
posed on each other, but could 
not identify geometric shapes in 
a similar way. He could not trace 
over a familiar shape as he be- 
came confused where lines in- 
tersected. He would express his 
confusion and frustration quite 
clearly. He could not accurately 
remember a sequence of three 
coloured pegs. 

Ian was poor at handling con- 
struction toys (e.g. Lego) and 
had difficulty manipulating 
mozaic pattern cubes to find a 
particular surface. His placing 
was inaccurate and at times he 
would break-up a correct line of 
pattern because it appeared 
wrong. He had marked difficulty 
in moving pieces of puzzle 
around even though he could 
describe where they fitted. 

Ian would anticipate difficulty 
with 2- and 3-dimensional tasks 
and plead he couldn’t do them. 


Action 

After discussion with his teacher 
and a simple explanation to Ian, 
all direct reading and writing 
activities were suspended. He 
worked verbally with his teacher 
learning to use a Cassette recor- 
der for his stories. 

Only hand-held 3-dimensional 
equipment was used in the initial 
occupational therapy sessions. 
Ian practiced making left-to- 
right pattern sequences with 
block mozaics, peg-boards and 
geometric tiles. His visual mem- 
ory was trained with simple col- 
our peg lines. 

Ian practised “drawing” lines 
and curves by tracking (right- 
handed ) the shapes made by the 
therapist in the air, naming the 
type of line being formed. 

When left-to-right movement 
was established and understood, 
reading was re-introduced. 

Pencil skills were re 
introduced, using pattern sequ- 
ences established in the earlier 
work. Writing patterns were 
drawn on a large, vertical board, 
then gradually reduced in size 
until Ian could draw them in an 
exercise book or on a horizontal 
surface. 

Writing was re-introduced 
into lessons, but typing was also 
taught as lan’s writing was not 
efficient enough to express his 
ideas on paper. 

Ian assessed his own progress 
during a “join-the-dots” game 
with other pupils. He saw that 
the finished grid would be 
triangular. “I’m clever now!” he 
said. 


Result 

Occupational therapy was no 
longer needed when Ian moved 
into the senior school. 
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Does your child have practical learning problems? 


Pat Kennedy explains some of the difficulties which children with cere 


bral palsy, spina bifida and 


Using 3 case histories, she shows what can be done to help 


KELLY, 7'/2, has arrested hyd- 
rocephalus with a left-sided 
weakness. She also has fits. 
Since the age of 3 she has had 
occupational therapy that in- 
volves her parents and 
teachers. 

Recently, Kelly’s parents 
expressed concern at her in- 
ability to learn basic road 
safety. She seemed unable to 
appreciate the dangers of 
moving traffic. 


Assessment 

Kelly showed that she could not 
anticipate the effect of moving 
traffic in relation to her own 
position. It seemed as if she was 
not fully experiencing the sequ- 
ence of events “coming”, 
“close to me” (level), “passed 
me” and “gone”, Nor could she 
re-direct her attention to the fol- 
lowing vehicle. 


Action 
Her parents and I discussed the 
need to establish an absolute 
rule about stopping close to, but 
not on, the edge of the pavement 
— a difficult idea for Kelly to 
understand. We also agreed that 
Kelly would need careful super- 
vision whenever she was in the 
street. 

At school a series of games 
were included in her therapy 


Kelly learns how to anticipate the effect of moving traffic. 


programme to help her learn to 
judge and describe the changes 
in a moving object. Playing with 
a large ball, she learned how to 
step aside as it reached her. 

She is learning to stand still | 
and watch the ball move past 
her. She is encouraged to de- 
scribe what is happening, eg “It’s 
coming”, “its near me”, “it’s 
gone”. The next stage will be to 
follow on quite quickly with a 
second ball so that she redirects 
her attention. 

This work will continue and 
be combined with direci experi- 
ence of traffic, initially on a quie- 
ter road, using the same spoken 
description of the vehicle’s 
approach until it has passed her. 

It may be several years before 
Kelly is able to make accurate 
judgements about vehicle speed 
and position and to be safe cros- 
sing roads alone. Meanwhile, she 
must have her own safety code 
and practice simple drills. 


Pat Kennedy MBAOT, is head 
occupational therapist at the 
London Borough of Newham 
Child Health Services Child De- 
velopment Centre. This month 
she is a Rey speaker on a course 
at Castle Priory College called 
“Perception, Attention and 
Organisation.” 
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“I thought 
living on my 
own would 
never be 
possible” 


I was 50 years old before I could 
safely make a hot drink or cook a 
meal knowing that I would not 
scald or burn myself. 

I thought living on my own 
would never be possible be- 
cause of the cooking, but in 1981 
several things happened and one 
of them was my decision to buy a 
Sanyo microwave oven. It has 
proved to be the answer to cook- 
ing and warming food — I can 
even eat one course while cook- 
ing the next. The oven is never 
hot when the door is open, so I 
can’t burn myself and I can eat 
straight off the plates on which 
the food is cooked which saves 
the washing up. 

I make hot drinks, stews and 
custard in a heavy jug with a 
ramekin dish as a lid and this I 
can safely lift in and out of the 
oven. (It must be taken out when 
the bell rings otherwise the jug 
can get too hot.) Any microwave 
cookbook will tell you how use- 
ful the oven is, and the electric- 
ity bills will be a lot less! 

Making a cup of tea was 
another hurdle I learnt to over- 
come. I never use a kettle. In- 
stead I have a Creda hot water 
heater set over my low level sink 
which whistles when the water 
reaches boiling point. I can fill 
the teapot direct from it. A tea 
caddy fixed to the wall produces 
spoonfuls of tea at the press of a 
button, or I can use teabags. 
Then, holding the tea pot well 
away from me, I pour the tea into 
a cup ona tray and use a straw for 
drinking. This way I never touch 
the hot water. 

There are many _ utensils 
around to meet different needs. I 
find Dycem mats a must for hold- 
ing plates and bowls steady, and 
heavy jugs suit me better for lift- 
ing and pouring liquids. Kitchen 
scissors are better for me than a 
knife. Being unsteady I think 
well ahead before making a 


“We want 

to maintain 
our position in 
the community 
and not be 
placed in 
sheltered 
accommodation” 


In 1975 I had been at Coombe 
Farm Centre for 16 years. I had 
always gone home for holidays 
and home meant a great deal to 
me. Maybe that is why I wanted a 
home of my own — in other 
words, to be independent. I had 
often thought how good it 


would be to live in the commun- 
ity and although I quite enjoyed 


MM a 
John and Jean 


holiday in 1982/3. 


on a Phab 


move with liquids. 

Another thing I have found 
useful is an Airpot flask for times 
when you are left alone with.a 
hot drink. It can be placed in 
something with a firm base if you 
have fears of tipping it. 

To make bedmaking easier | 
have a duvet. Washing and dres- 
sing are manageable with a 
“helping hand” except there is 
no way I can put on my socks and 
shoes alone; my mother, who 
lives with me, has to help with 
that. I have a bath lift I can man- 
age myself, and going to the 
toilet is no problem. 

Mother does the cleaning and 
washing. If ever I am left alone I 
would use the very helpful Cros- 
sroads and Home Help services 
we have in Milton Keynes so I 
don’t need to worry. 

1981 was a landmark year for 


ae 


some of the life at Coombe Farm, 
I always dreaded going back af- 
ter the holidays. So it was not 
surprising that I should marry 
and find a home of my own. 

I think my first taste of free- 
dom was taking my dog for a 
walk. When Jean and I were first 
married we lived in the north 
east of Scotland. I used to go for 
miles round the country roads in 
my electric wheelchair; they 
were quiet and it was quite safe. 

I well remember the day when 
I had gone quite a few miles, my 
dog Scampi tied to my chair, and 
my battery was getting low. 
Spotting a police station, I rode 
along under the window and cal- 
led out, “Help!” 

Someone must have heard, 
and phoned the pub next door to 
our home. The landlady went 
into my wife and said, “Your hus- 
band is in the next village and is 
in difficulty.” (Everybody knows 
everybody in the country.) 

My wife was very relieved to 
know where I was as I had been 
away about 3 hours. She came 
along in the car and picked me 
up. Luckily our car was a Maxi, so 
we could get the wheelchair in 
without folding it. 

It was while we were in Scot- 
land that I started my studies 
with the Open University. 
“Handicapped in the Commun- 
ity” was the first course I took; I 
was Curious to know what provi- 
sions there were not only for my 
own disability but for other dis- 


With ber mother standing behind her, Marjorie makes a cup of tea. 


me. I went to a Distech confer- 
ence organised by The Spastics 
Society which touched on inde- 
pendent living, and then I met 
some people who were living 
alone who were far more hand- 
icapped than I was. 

I didn’t want to ever live in a 
residential home. 

I had heard of the training 
bungalow at Odstock Hospital, 
Salisbury, so through my local 
social services who were rather 
reluctant to write, I was able to 
spend 48 hours in the bungalow 
on my own, sleeping, cooking 
‘and eating alone. I took my mic- 
rowave oven and a car load of 
utensils along (my mother does 
the driving) and managed very 
well. 

At the end of the time there, 
Miss Fielding, the occupational 
therapist, said she and her staff 


Daphne Jones 


abilities as well. I found it very 
interesting and I was able to give 
as well as receive information. 

I got to know some of the 
other students, although the 
tutorials were 30 miles away in 
Aberdeen. One student, a GP, 
came and spent the day with us 
just to find out how we coped. At 
that time we lived in a bungalow 
which although not purpose- 
built was very suitable, being 
part open-plan. 

We made quite a few friends as 
my wife had been a nurse in the 
village. We explored some of the 
beautiful Scottish countryside, 
but the weather was cold most of 
the time so we decided to come 
south. My one regret was that I 
had to find a home for Scampi as 
we were to move into Cheshire 
Homes property and dogs were 
not allowed. 

We moved twice to property 
belonging to the Leonard 
Cheshire Foundation. In Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire, we rented a flat 
beside the home, and at Copth- 
orne, near Crawley, we lived ina 
purpose-built bungalow beside 
the home. 

Until now Jean had not found 
suitable work, but at Copthorne 
she worked 4 days a week in the 
home. This worked quite well, 
but it did become rather a strain, 
especially when Joan had an ear- 
ly morning start: she had to get 
me up before she went on duty 
at 7.30am having come off duty 
at 10.30pm the night before, 
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Where there’s a 


Four disabled people talk about 


had learnt far more from me on 
how a spastic person can cope 
that I had learnt from them. The 
50 coloured slides they took of 
me doing just everything in daily 
living are still being used for 
their student training. 

Two years . after all this, 
Mother and I were able to move 
from Dorset to a purpose-built 
bungalow in Milton Keynes, 
thanks to some friends who were 
happy to exchange homes. This 
has given me even more confide- 
nce about being able to live 
alone (Mother is now 78). 

We have both made many 
friends here and enjoy all the 
facilities for disabled people 
who have to live in wheelchairs. 

I go out a lot more and find 
myself on many committees 
trying to help others. At the mo- 
ment a small group of us is plan- 
ning a new Centre for Indepen- 
dent Living which we hope will 
be built in the city starting 


which meant she did not get to 
bed until midnight after putting 
me to bed. 

Meanwhile, I continued my 
studies, using my Possum type- 
writer for taking notes. 

In 1978 we decided to move 
to Brighton where my mother 
lived. Jean took a job as a health 
visitor full-time, which enabled 
us to purchase a small terraced 
house. My mother came to live 
with us so she could keep me 
company while Jean was at 
work. At this time the health au- 
thority issued me with a Possum 
environmental control. 

We enjoyed visits from neigh- 
bours and friends. Two new 
friends came in to help with my 
studies and to read and discuss 
my work. One was a lecturer at 
Sussex University and the other a 
retired minister. We went to 
tutorials at the Brighton 
Polytechnic and to summer 
school at the universities of Bath 
and Warwick. 

In 1981 we visited friends at 
Milton Keynes and realised how 
much easier life would be if we 
could move there. Through our 
social worker in Brighton we ap- 
plied, and within a year we had 
been offered a lovely purpose- 
built, three-bedroom bungalow. 
I could have a study and we had 
plenty of room, a garden, a car- 
pert, and no steps. By now I had 
an Apple computer given to me 
by the OU. 

Our home is much easier for 


Marjorie Chappell was 50 when she re- 
jected the prospect of residential care. 
She has always lived with her mother, 
but now she can cope on her own. 


ea 


Stews and custard. 


next year. 

I now have a BBC computer, 
which someone very kindly gave 
me, which means I can write re- 
ports and letters for myself and 
others. I am editor of our church 
magazine. On 2 days a week I go 
as a voluntary helper to a local 
school for 8-12-year-olds to lis- 
ten to them reading, check their 
written work and play educa- 
tional games. 

I have several wheelchairs and 
an electric chair for indoors sup- 
plied by the DHSS; also two scoo- 
ters. 

When I was very young all the 
doctors told my mother that I 
would never sit up alone or talk 
or walk — but that is another 
story. 

My advice to others who 
would like to live independently 
is have a go. Find out what would 
suit you best and if anybody says 
you can’t do it, don’t take any 
notice. 


Marjorie puts her heav 
the Sanyo microwa 
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the jug to make hot 


John Peters is severely disabled | 
cp and has speech difficulties. But 
the help of his wife, Jean, and m 
technology he leads a full life an¢ 
just completed an Open Unive 
degree in art and social sciences. | 
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John and Jean Peters in John’s study, 
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ll, there’s a way 


‘ 


ome help from her mini-cab driv- 


ve come to live independently 


“Twanta 
Rolls Royce 
}and a lifestyle 
to go with it” 
Jan Kettle was 14 when he de- 
' cided that he wanted to be an 


accountant. It was an ambitious 


| project, given that he had cere- 
| bral palsy and speech difficulties. 
_ But Jan is an ambitious man, and 
he is now a tax specialist with a 


London firm of accountants. He 


_ gets up at 6.30 every weekday 


morning and gets home around 
7 o'clock ia the evening, driving 


| himself to and fro. 


Alice Moira thinks she com- 


-plements Ian, but in her deter- 
_ mination she is just the same. She 
| also decided at school that she 


wanted to be social worker, and 
she doggedly held to her ambi- 
tion in the face of general disbe- 
lief that someone with cerebral 
palsy and a visual impairment 
could do it. She took a degree, 
qualified in social work and now 
works as a welfare rights social 
worker for The Spastics Society. 
Kathy Johnson 


yay to to work in Fitzroy Square. 


Ian and Alice met at a further 
education college in Essex and 
then spent several years in Not- 
tingham before moving to North 
London. They have a ground- 
floor flat in the first Habinteg 
housing scheme to be built, 
which integrates disabled and 
able-bodied people. 

Behind this success story lies a 
great deal of courage and effort 
as well as frustrations which 
have had to be accepted. 

When Ian, for example, was 
deciding his career, he consi- 
dered both law and accounting. 
“I didn’t want to be a solicitor,” 
he said, “and as a barrister I 
couldn’t be in court because of 
my communication problems so 
that meant being stuck with very 
junior roles — if I could have got 
into chambers at all.” 

Again, he had to opt for being a 
certified accountant and passing 
the exams before seeking em- 
ployment, rather, than being 
“articled” to become a chartered 
accountant, where employment 
involving client contact runs 
concurrently with examina- 
tions. 

Once he was qualified and 
came to London, Ian applied for 
over 100 jobs before a firm of 
accountants invited him along to 
discuss “job prospects”. “After 
11% hours discussion I was asked 
to come on a 4-month trial. That 
was in November 1978. Ive 
been there ever since.” 

While he appreciates the allo- 
wances which the firm makes for 
his disabilities — a parking space, 
and a general willingness to help 
— the fact remains that, as far as 
he knows, he is the only accoun- 
tant there with a disability from 
birth. Accountancy, he believes, 
is still virtually a closed shop to 
disabled people. He is con- 
cerned about his career pros- 
pects. 

“T want a Rolls Royce and a 
lifestyle to go with it,” he says. 
But the nature of his work and 
his communication difficulties 
make it difficult for a manager to 
assess him. “I would find it diffi- 
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cult to assess a disabled person if 
the roles were reversed,’ he 
says. 

“I think they tend to accept 
what I can do now, but they 
don’t see future potential.” 

It is, he says resignedly, the na- 
ture of accountants to think in 
terms of weakness rather than 
potential. 

This attitude is common 
among professional carers too. 
“Very few people who work 
with disability see through the 
disability,” he says. “Their prime 
objective is the disability.” 

Alice has found that cerebral 
palsy attracts a particularly nega- 
tive attitude among profession- 
als. It is one battle she does not 
fight. “Most people think I’ve got 
spina bifida,’ she says. “I 
wouldn’t go out of my way to dis- 
abuse them.” 

In her present job she has to 
tackle a lot of letters and phone 
calls from people asking for 
advice about welfare rights. Her 


Alice Moira and Ian Kettle 
wanted professional quali- 


fications and full-time jobs. 
Mary Wilkinson learns how 
| they have achieved both. 


slowness at paper-work, which 
almost cost her one job, has been 
overcome with the help of a 
part-time secretary. But a major 
problem remains. 

“My biggest disability is not 
being able to drive,’ she says. 
“My mobility is highly labour in- 
tensive: I actually can’t go any- 
where unless there is somebody 
to help me.” 

That means she is restricted to 
mini-cabs and British Rail. A 
good slice of her salary goes on 
transport. 

Contrary to what one might 
expect, the daily run to and from 
work is seen as restrictive by 
London minicab firms. “I have to 
be very good at humouring mini- 
cab drivers,” says Alice. “They 
have to want to come to fetch 
me, otherwise they leave me. I 
stick with one firm for as long as 
they can tolerate it and then I 
change.” 

She also uses minicabs for the 
fortnightly trip to a giant Sains- 


Alice Moira and Ian Kettle take a break from Trivial Pursuit. 


bury to stock up on large 
amounts of, for example, chop- 
ped frozen vegetables. She 
thinks Sainsbury is “fantastic”. 
They give her a helper, a trolley 
to clip to her wheelchair; and 
while someone does the check- 
ing out, someone else rings for a 
taxi. 

Alice is the cook, helped by 
low-level fixtures and an array of 
equipment which has _ been 
made possible through their 
joint salaries. She has an oven 
with a door that drops down so 
that she can “bump” food from 
the oven to the door and from 
there to a tray (custom-built by 
her father) attached to her 
wheelchair. She uses a micro- 
wave oven for defrosting food, 
and admits she hasn’t explored 
its full range. There is also a 
Bosch dishwasher and a washing 
machine with a built-in dryer. 

Ian and Alice have persuaded 
Haringey social services to allow 
their home help to do the house- 
work while they are out. There is 
also a carers’ relief scheme oper- 
ating on 3 weekday evenings. 

Even so, there is not much 
time or energy for going out, 
although sometimes Ian will 
pick Alice up from the office and 
they will go on to friends. 

Last summer, however, they 
took themselves to Pennsylvania 
and California to visit relatives. 
They found that travel agents did 
not understand airline proce- 
dures for disabled people, but 


once they reached British Air- 
ways they were full of praise for 
the service — including a special 
travel card detailing a disabled 
traveller’s needs, with a number 
which is entered on a computer 
and can be used by any airline 
around the world. “It really does 
work,” says Alice, “because we 
travelled to Pittsburgh on a diffe- 
rent airline and they just took 
the number.” 

Both Alice and Ian agree that 
the secret of having a career or 
living independently is to have 
an aspiration and follow it re- 
gardless of disability. 

“All people have some disabil- 
ity — height, shape, colour, sex,” 
says Ian, “But they don’t tend to 
be successful if they concentrate 
on that. They tend to be success- 
ful if they concentrate on what 
they wish to do.” 

He also thought that “endless 
stamina” and patience were im- 
portant. 

Alice thought that people 
shouldn’t be so inhibited from 
thinking about independent liv- 
ing. “If people don’t know what 
they want they are never going 
to achieve it. Once they know 
what they want they can work 
out a strategy of how they get it, 
and part of that strategy will be 
their living skills, their needs, 
and so on.” 

“You never reach the end,” 
added Ian, “because the goals 
change, but at any stage you 
must see the end and go for it.” 


ded by equipment. (He now has a BBC computer with an Elfin input). 


Jean to manage. She has to wash, 
dress and feed me. She also lifts 
me into our car and is my driver. 
She helps me with my studies, 
changes my cassette tapes, helps 
read quite a lot of my books and, 
when needed, acts as my 


Milton Keynes Mirror 


secretary. 

We also have outside help in 
the form of an auxiliary nurse 
who helps to get me up each day 
and gives me a bath; twilight 
nurses who put me to bed, and 
the Crossroads Care Attendant 


Scheme which gives Jean a 
chance to go shopping. 

We like it here very much. We 
are integrated with the com- 
munity and not segregrated as 
we were in the Cheshire Homes 
property. We can visit friends at 
Neath Hill when we wish. We go 
to places like art galleries, wheel- 
chair dancing, and we travel 
abroad. (We have been on an OU 
study tour and with Phoenix 
Travel. ) 

Jean does not have a job now, 
but she is busy with voluntary 
groups and started the Cross- 
roads scheme in Milton Keynes. 

We are both involved with a 
Centre for Independent Living 
group because we want to main- 
tain our position in the commun- 
ity and not be placed in shel- 
tered accommodation. This will 
be possible only if the commun- 
ity services are maintained. | 
have submitted a design for a CIL 
resource centre in Milton 
Keynes to the development cor- 
poration and we are hoping the 


. funds will come through to start 


building next year. 

I am also working towards an 
MA. By the way, I have another 
dog, Sheba, who is physically 
handicapped. I call her my PhD! 

From our experience we 
know that it is possible for any- 
one to live independently pro- 
vided the back-up is there in the 
community. But it’s up to the in- 
dividual to ask, and each person 
must find their own way. 
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Where there’s a will, there's a way: practical heh ) 


Centres for 
Independent 
Living 


By Simon Crompton 

Centres for Independent/ 
Integrated Living (CILs) are re- 
source centres run by and for 
people with disabilities. There 
are currently 7 in the United 
Kingdom and all have a common 
aim — to overcome the social and 
economic problems which con- 
front disabled people in the 
community. 

CILs are local and non- 
residential. Their activities vary 
according to local conditions, 
but they all cater for disabled 
people’s needs in employment, 
housing, transport, access, 
education, leisure, information, 
counselling, legal rights, care 
support and medical services. 

Either independently or with 
existing agencies they aim to de- 
velop services and redirect re- 
sources to disabled people. 

The CIL movement has its 
roots in America in the early 60s, 
when a group of severely dis- 


abled students at the University 
of California in Berkeley decided 
to free themselves from the res- 
trictions of institutional life at 
the University Hospital, and to 
live and work in the community. 
Over several years, with federal, 
state and private funding, they 
made Berkeley completely ac- 
cessible to disabled people, with 
accessible public transport, 
adapted housing and a care 
attendant scheme. 

The independent living move- 
ment spread across the USA, 
causing major changes in state 
and federal law to improve self 
determination. There are now 
150 CILs in the United States. 

CILs have been long-delayed 
in developing in this country, 
but the social circumstances are 
different. In the USA, CILs had to 
create welfare provision for dis- 
abled people, But in welfare 
state Britain, where by the mid- 
seventies there had been joint 
financing between the National 
Health Service and local author- 
ities to assist disabled people 
into the community, the emph- 
asis has been on influencing 
established services. 
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The first CIL in Britain was the 
Derbyshire Centre for Inte- 
grated Living, formed by the 
Derbyshire Coalition of Disabled 
People in 1981. This got Der- 
byshire County Council to signa 
“Statement of Intent”, setting out 
the need for all disabled people 
to have “full equality and parti- 
cipation in the mainstream of 
economic and social life of Der- 
byshire”. 

Derbyshire CIL, it was agreed, 
should fill the gaps in services 
and give information and advice 
to disabled people, workers in 
statutory services, carers and 
voluntary organisations. The aim 
is shared control of service de- 
sign and delivery by disabled 
people and statutory agencies. 
Derbyshire CIL provides, 
amongst other things, a technic- 
al aids service, personal assist- 
ance service and outreach ser- 
vices. 

The newest CIL, in South- 
ampton, which surfaced in late 
1984, has similar aims. Its spe- 
cific objectives include co- 
ordinating a 24-hour consumer- 
controlled care attendent 
scheme. 

Word is also finally reaching 
London. The Greater London 


Useful 
information 


By Kathy Johnson 


There are no hard and fast rules 
about how to set about living 
independently since no 2 peo- 
ple’s needs are the same — 
though perhaps determination 
and persistence are required to 
secure what you need. But here 
is some information which could 
be a starting-off point. 

@ Talk to people who have 
already done it. 

@ Your local GP can be helpful 
and can refer you to the local so- 
cial services department of an 
occupational therapist who will 
give you an idea of what aids and 
facilities you will need. 

@ Contact your local authority 
social services department. 
Under the provisions of the 
Chronically Sick and Disabled 
Persons Act 1970, local author- 
ities have a legal responsibility to 
provide certain services if they 
are satisfied that you need them. 
These include house adapta- 
tions, meals on wheels, practical 
help in the home and a tele- 
phone. 

®@ Citizens Advice Bureaux and 
DIALs (Disablement Informa- 
tion and Advice Line) are a use- 
ful source of advice and they also 
have local knowledge of what’s 
available in your area, eg any in- 
dependent living schemes or 
housing associations. 


Useful addresses 


DIAL UK, Dial House, 117 High 
Street, Clay Cross, Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire $45 9DZ. Tel:(0246) 
864498. Contact them for the 
address of your local DIAL. 
Habinteg Housing Association, 
10 Nottingham Place, London W1. 
Tel: 01-935 6931. Provides inte- 
grated housing developments. 
John Groom Housing Associa- 
tion, 10 Gloucester Drive, Fins- 
bury Park, London N4 2LP. Tel: 
01-802 7272. Specialises in 
wheelchair housing. 

Disabled Living Foundation, 
380-384 Harrow Road, London 
W9 2HU. Tel: 01-289 6111. 
Offers advice and information on 
aids and equipment (including a 
permanent display at its HQ). 
Community Service Volunteers 
— Independent Living Scheme, 
237 Pentonville Road, London 


Centres for Independent Living 
was set up at the end of last year. 
With initial funding from the 
GLC (and future funding still un- 
certain ) this consists of 2 offices, 
one in North London, the other 
in South London, each staffed by 
3 disabled workers. 

The London CIL hopes to in- 
spire others in London and to 
found a coalition of CILs which 
would co-ordinate the presently 
independent and isolated cen- 
tres round the country. 

So far, says Jane Nation, de- 
velopment worker for South 
London, the response has been 
very good. 

“There’s a political dimension 
to what we’re doing,” she says. 
“Disabled people are now taking 
control of services that have al- 
ways been designed and planned 
by able-bodied people in the 
past.” 


UK Centres for 
Independent Living 


Hampshire CIL, Richard Rowe, 
39 Queens Road, Petersfield, 
Herts, tel: 04203 4261 


Derbyshire Coalition of Dis- 
abled People, Richard Wood/ 
Louise Silburn, Long Close, Ri- 


N1 9ONJ. Tel: 01-278 6601. 
Matches volunteer carers with 
individuals and families who 
need a concentrated and high 
level of support. 


Publications 


Disability Rights Handbook 
£2.40 from The Disability 
Alliance, 25 Denmark Street, 
London WC2H 8NJ. Tel: 01-240 
0806. A guide to rights, benefits 
and services for all people with 
disabilities, (including a section 
on practical help at home and 
also on housing). 

Directory for Disabled People 
compiled by Ann Darnbrough 
and Derek Kinrade, £11.50, 
Woodhead-Faulkner. This hand- 
book of information and oppor- 
tunities for disabled people in- 
cludes chapters on house and 
home, aids and statutory ser- 
vices. 

Directory of Aids for Disabled 
and Elderly People compiled by 
Ann Darnbrough and Derek Kin- 
rade, £14.95, | Woodhead- 
Faulkner. A new and compre- 
hensive guide to aids for inde- 
pendence. It includes informa- 
tion on government and local au- 
thority help. 

Living Independently by Ann 
Shearer, CEH and King’s Fund. 
Describes in detail how 9 people 
with severe disabilities have 
each been able to live indepen- 
dently. £5 (including postage) 
from Centre on the Environment 
for the Handicapped, 126 Albert 
Street, London NW1 7NF. Tel: 
01-482 2247. 


State Benefits 


You need to find out exactly 
what benefits you’re entitled to. 
Listed below (by name and num- 
ber of leaflet) are those you may 
be able to claim. These are avail- 
able from your local DHSS office 


or post offices. Even if you’re not - 


certain you are eligible it is still 
worth applying since you have 
nothing to lose. 

Help for Handicapped People 
HB1 — a general guide to be- 
nefits. 

Cash Help SB1 — leaflet and claim 
form for Supplementary Benefit. 
Supplementary Benefit for Pen- 
sioners, Sick and Disabled Peo- 
ple SB8 — a guide to how Sup- 
plementary Benefit is worked 
out. It gives an idea of what 
you're entitled to. (It is impor- 
tant to state all your needs since 


pley, Derbyshire, fel: Rip le 
46651. 


Manchester (embryon: 
CIL), June Maeltzer, 1 
Broadfield Road, Moss Side, 
chester, tel: 061-226 6204. 


Norwich CIL, Maureen Garnet 
c/o Vauxhall Centre, Johnso 
Place, Vauxhall Street, Norwi 

NR2 2SG, tel: Norwich 260 

Extgo: 


Exeter Council for Indepe 
dent Living, Peter Swain, 11 
Hamlin Gardens, Exeter, Devo 
tel: 0392 57953. 


Greenwich CIL, Linda Loft, § 
Mary’s Church, Greenlaw Stree 
Woolwich SE 18, tel: 854 7289, 


Greater London Centres fe 
Independent Living, Nort 
Office: 48 Boundary Road, Sout 
Hampstead, London NW8, ¢e 
01-328 6429. South Office: Th 
London’ Production Centr 
Broomhill Road, London SW1 
4JQ, tel: 01-871 5062. 


Southampton CIL, Hazel Peas 
ley, 5 Disa House, Handel Te: 
race, The Polygon, ‘/Soutl 
ampton, tel: (0703) 30518. 


there are 14 additional payment 
you may be able to claim, € 
money for extra clothes or foo 
wear, the cost of special dietat 
needs, help with heating, ext 
laundry costs, help with houst 
work. 4 
Severe Disablement Allowant 
NI 252 -- (commonly known a 
“SDA” ) a non-means tested, noj 
taxable benefit, available to per 
ple who can’t work because 
long-term sickness or disabl 
ment and who have not. bee 
able to accrue National Insu 
ance contributions. The 2 con 
tions of eligibility are that th 
person is 80 per cent disabled @ 
claims Attendance Allowance ¢ 
Mobility Allowance, and_ tha 
she/he is unable to work. It i 
available from age 16 to retire 
ment age. 
Invalidity Benefit NI 196 — 
those who have made sufficie 
National Insurance contrib 
tions and have been sick or di 
abled and unable to work for’ 
months. 4 
Attendance Allowance NI 205: 
a cash benefit for those needin} 
regular attention or supervisiol 
(or both). Available from age 2. 
Mobility Allowance NI 211 =! 
weekly cash benefit for peoph 
assessed as unable or virtuall; 
unable to walk. It’s availabhi 
from the age of 5 years to 75. | 
Invalid Care Allowance NI 21; 
— for people unable to work dui 
to caring for a severely disable 
person who is claiming Atten d 
ance Allowance. NB Claimin; 
ICA protects your pensioj 
rights. (At present it is not avail 
able to married women, but the} 
should still claim since a judge 
ment is awaited from the Eur ; 
pean Court on a test case whic] 
may mean this benefit will be ex} 
tended to married women). J 
| 
You may also be eligible fo} 
Housing Benefit. Anyone on Sup} 
plementary Benefit is automa a 
cally entitled to Housing Benefi 
which is arranged: through thf 
Supplementary Benefit office 
Many people who are not eligi 
ble for Supplementary Benefif 
are eligible for Housing Benefi} 
from their local authority (ag} 
plication form from your locz 
Housing Department). 
If you have a particular prokf 
lem with claiming benefits, conf 
tact Alice Moira, Welfare Right 
Social Worker, tel: 01-387 9571 


i 
i 
} | 


=i | 


‘ble Exposure Theatre Com- 
«who are currently present- 
the play Spinning a Yarn, 
7 out of a project in 1984 in- 
ing performers from Graeae 
ithe Half Moon Young Peo- 
‘Theatre, director Nic Fine 
Gay Sweatshop writer Noel 


E idea was to create truly 
grated theatre — neither a 
pany for people with disabi- 
3, Mor material concerned 
ifically with disability. The 
It of the project was the 
kshop-devised Spinning a 
2, which toured various 
aes around London late in 
4. Now, revised and with a 
iged cast, the show is on the 
Lagain. 

ae title Spinning a Yarn 
Is both metaphorical and 
al meaning, for the play’s 
agonist is a magnificent 
th of cloth, and the stories 
en are about the various 
ple who over the centuries 
€, wear, steal, mend and dis- 
| it. 

‘t against a chilling 1984- 
> backgrokund of military 
, Oppression, violence and 
the central story concerns a 
| in a factory who finds a 
itiful piece of cloth in which, 
ctantly, he sees a number of 
s of direct or symbolic rele- 
se to his own life, and to the 
of the world itself. 

he tales are fabular and styl- 
, with characters drawn from 
tradition — beggars, thieves 
artisans. 

he narrative takes us to va- 
s extraordinary locations — 
1edonistic City of the Angels, 
land of the ice people, whose 
to is ‘never finish’, the laid- 
< society of the blind. But 
1 time we are brought back 
le grey world of the man “ina 
N in a factory in a city”. This 
orable repetition of action 
certain key phrases gives the 
‘a powerful cohesion. 

iso effective is the contrast 
veen the vivid detail and col- 
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Brian Astbury 


The cast, left to right: Hamish MacDonald, Ellen Wilkie, Vincent 
Ebrahim, Paul Mitchell, Diane-Louise Jordan. 


our of the tales and their starkly 


. monochrome presentation, with 


black and white costumes and 
minimal set. 

The production leaves as 
much as possible to the imagina- 
tion of the audience, and uses 
mime rather than an array of 
props to relay the different en- 
vironments and stories. Even the 
cloth itself is “imagery”. 

The fairly sparse approach has 
meant the abandonment of many 
of the visual set-pieces adopted 
in the original production. I felt 
this to be a little sad, as some of 
these images really were quite 
stunning — in particular the 
white-sheeted domain of the ice 
people, which in the present 
production is disappointingly 
barren. 

What has been added, howev- 
er, is a range of orthodox and un- 
orthodox musical instruments — 
from a violin to a ripping sheet — 
all played by Paul Marshall. 
Generally it is a successful addi- 
tion, though at times perhaps a 
little too predictable (tinkling 
chimes for ice, rainbows etc ). 

This is a project well worth 
supporting. The cast is uniformly 
strong, the direction and design 
imaginative and the writing con- 
sistently interesting. 

Like the cloth itself the play 
contains a number of patterns, 
weaving together elements as di- 
verse as Grimms’ fairy tales and 


the drama of Bertold Brecht. If 
you enjoy yarns, you shouldn’t 


miss this one. 
Alan Durant 


Jeannie 


Normal State’s Jeannie (at the 
Oval House, London, last 
month) is subtitled “a play about 
society’s attitudes to mental 
health”. But it turns out to be a 
rather naive and fatuous case 
study of a girl who experiences a 
mental breakdown. 

The play is cluttered with 
cliches — a breakdown caused by 
rejection and abortion, a Latin- 
quoting “lunatic”, an overwork- 
ed social worker and a host of 
other characters and situations 
more redolent of the worst TV 
movies than perceptive theatre. 

Despite its sensational con- 
tent Jeannie succeeds in being 
almost wholly undramatic be- 
cause of its propensity to 
“preach” rather than “show”. 

Yes, resources do need t6 in- 
crease and improve if care in the 
community is to be anything 
other than a pious delusion; and 
yes, people’s attitudes towards 
those with mental illness are 
often cruel and_ ill-informed. 
Simply voicing such truisms, 
however, is neither compelling 
drama nor effective agit-prop. 

Alan Durant 


~ Books | 


nductive Education — 
yystem for Overcom- 
‘Motor Disorder 

ed by Philippa J Cottam and 
rew Sutton 

om Helm, £9.95) 


cetimes by design, and often 
hance, a book is published 
‘when it is needed; this is 
1 a book and fortunately the 
ors are well qualified to put 
rard what is needed on the 
ect at this moment. 
Ie book is divided into three 
s: Developments in Hungary, 
elopments Outside Hungary 
Problems and_ Prospects. 
re is also a large bibliogra- 
but the index is disappoin- 
ly brief. 
here is a chapter on the use 
-onductive education with 
tiply handicapped children; 
her with physically hand- 
ped children; and a third on 
inson’s Disease, which 
ds rather apart from the rest 
ne book. However, the ess- 
> of the book is in one chap- 
from each part: Chapter 2 
> Practice” (in Hungary), 
ter 3 “The Practice Outside 
gan and Chapter 8 “Furth- 
evelopments”. 
‘hilst the authors’ bias is im- 


plicit, they have not let that dis- 
guise how little is known about 
the selection of children attend- 
ing the institute in Budapest (a 
crucial question often ignored 
by those not fully conversant 
with cerebral palsy), the essen- 
tial (effective) components of 
the system or its success (in 
terms that are meaningful out- 
side Hungary). Indeed, they 
stress that it may be impossible 
to reproduce the system outside 
the institute itself. On page 86 
they say that the English lan- 
guage literature “does not con- 
stitute a sufficient basis to copy 
what the institute is doing...” 

There are, of course, practical 
difficulties as well. The groups at 
the institute have at least 20 
children (that is 20 children 
selected to have difficulties with 
movement similar enough to be- 
nefit from being together ). This 
would be hard to achieve in this 
country with our current orga- 
nisation. 

It is a pity that the authors who 
discuss children (there are 3) 
appear to have little apprecia- 
tion of the problems of the 
physical handicap of cerebral 
palsy, particularly in a book sub- 
titled A System for Overcoming 
Motor Disorder. Virtually no 
mention is made of the very real 
problem of developmental de- 
formity in cerebral palsy chil- 
dren, particularly when they are 


encouraged to go all out for 
function. In this country this has 
led to radical changes to conduc- 
tive education programmes in 
several centres. 

For me, the highlight of the 
book (and perhaps its real pur- 
pose ) is the final chapter which 
discusses what those interested 
in conductive education should 
do now, and lays down 6 princi- 
ples for any further work outside 
Hungary. They are principles 
which could easily apply to 
several other systems for manag- 
ing those with movement dis- 
orders. 

This is a good book, which in 
passing highlights the major role 
of The Spastics Society in intro- 
ducing the ideas of conductive 
education to the world outside 
Hungary. But it is not a text book 
on “how to do _ conductive 
education”; it reviews a wealth 
of literature and comment in an 
organised and (for me) easily 
readable fashion. I enjoyed it im- 
mensely. 

The book is essential reading 
for anyone interested in conduc- 
tive education whatever their 
level of understanding of the 
subject. My only regret is that it 
is unlikely to be translated into 
Hungarian! 

David Scrutton 
Superintendent Physiotherapist 
Newcomen Centre, 

Guy’s Hospital 


The Carchair: 
excellent in 
theory at least 


“Now it’s a wheelchair ... now 
it’s a Car seat” says the maker of 
Carchair, a unique design aimed 
at giving disabled drivers inde- 
pendence and freedom from the 
strain of transferring from chair 
to car. 

The Carchair is dual-purpose, 
for indoors or outside, <.4d com- 
es in manual or electric versions. 

In the electric chair, you re- 
verse to the open door of the car. 
The Carchair locates on to the 
lift system; the chair is lifted; the 
wheels are raised automatically; 
the chair swings round into the 
car (mind your head!) and is 
locked automatically into posi- 
tion for the journey. 

On the manual version, you 
have to have a certain amount of 
body flexibility and hand dexter- 
ity to reach behind the chair to 
operate a lever which raises the 
wheels. Although I normally use 
a manual wheelchair, I found this 
movement impossible. 

The chair itself has a moulded 
seat with lumbar support for 
good posture. It is luxuriously 


Chris Burns, Carchair’s new marketing assistant, is disabled himself. 


upholstered and adjustable. The 
design. would appeal to people 
who prefer comfort rather than 
the slicker models favoured by 
more energetic wheelchair us- 
ers. The headrest attachment 
makes it look like a dentist’s 
chair. 

In theory the Carchair is an ex- 
cellent device, although being a 
sceptic about mechanical aids I 
would want to be sure of reliabil- 
ity before spending from £2,500 
for the manual chair or from 
&4,400 for the electric one, par- 
ticularly as there are cheaper 
aids available to hoist wheel- 
chairs into or onto the top of 
cars. 

But if you are a severely dis- 
abled driver looking for a way to 
transfer to a car completely inde- 
pendently, or a disabled passen- 
ger wanting to spare the driver 
the effort of lifting, the electric 
Carchair is certainly worth con- 
sidering. It can be fitted to a new 
standard car (the 2-door Ford 
Escort Mk II or the Nissan 
Prairie are the most popular) 
and would be eligible for relief 
from VAT and Car Tax. You can 
also have a free demonstration at 
your own home. 

Merle Davies 


Carchair Ltd, Carchair House, 
Station Road Industrial Estate, 
Hailsham, Sussex BN27 2ES, tel: 
(0323) 840283. 


Opportunity. 


The Guildhall. 


5588/8999. 


GRAEAE THEATRE COMPANY 


THEATRE SKILLS 
TRAINING COURSE 
1986 


From APRIL 2nd-11th 
at GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, London 


Thanks to the generous funding of The Carnegie U.K. Trust 
and The Arts Council of Great Britain GRAEAE are pleased 
to announce the details of the their latest Training 


The Course is geared to giving young people (18-30) in- 
terested in pursuing a career in the arts, an opportunity to 
work with teachers from drama schools such as RADA and 


The programme will include classes in Voice, Movement 
and Improvisation skills and there will be trips to Shows and 
visits from other theatre companies and guest speakers. 


It promises to be Entertaining as well as Educational. 


There are THIRTY places available for a fee of £35.00 
(Inclusive of Accommodation). 

Closing date is March 20th, 1986. To secure a place, please 
apply as soon as possible. 


For details and Application Forms please contact: Ashley Grey. 
GRAEAE, The Diorama, 14 Peto Place, London NW1. Tel: 01-935 


(Grey-eye) 
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Some of our 7 
customers cart 


rush about. — 


But they can always reach the phone ina hurry, — 


If you are in a wheelchair, 
or find it difficult to move 
around the house, getting to 
the phone isn’t always easy, 

Butat British Telecom, we 
have developed ways to over- 
come this problem. 

Its all part of Action for 
Disabled Customers. 

Thats our commitment 
to providing a better service 
for people who have special 
difficulties with phones. 

For our customers with 
restricted mobility, the 
cordless phone is invaluable. 

For example, models like 
the Hawk and the Curlew 
can be carried around and 
used up to 100 yards from 
their base unit. 

Away from the home 
things are also getting better. 


Public phone booths are 
being re-designed to provide 
easy access for wheelchairs, 
with the payphone set at a 
more convenient height. And 
the cashless Phonecard is a 


blind switchboard operators. 

_ Whatever your disability, 
we like to think we can help 
you enjoy greater use of the 
telephone. You can find out 
more about the full range of 
facilities and services in our 
free booklet. 
= Foryourcopycallnowon 

= ! 0800 400 412. Its our new 


welcome solution to the 
problem of handling coins. 
HEARING 

Facilities for the hard of 
hearing have also improved. 

Lamp signalling handsets 
make it easy to see that the 
phone is ringing. 

And once the call is in 
progress, an earpiece volume 
control amplifies incoming 
speech. 

There’ also a special 
device, called the inductive 
coupler, for hearing aid users. 

It can help clarify calls on 
many domestic handsets and. 
is now built into all public 
payphones. | 


EYESIGH FREE LinkLine number 
Forvisually handicapped manned 24 hours. day. Or 
people, we'vedesignedspecial alternatively, 
lightweight headsets which return the 
keep hands free for typing or coupon 
Braille. below. 
And the development of 
a voice synthesizer means 
more job opportunities for 


I would like to know more about British Telecom 
Action for Disabled Customers. Please send me your free booklet. 
Post to: Action for Disabled Customers, Freepost (BS 3333) BRISTOL BSI 4YP 


Name 


Address 


Postcode 


J 
SS: sae st } sa 
yy Ba. British 
le PP ction for ae 


TELECOM 
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laulty newspaper report hits Society takings 


e Spastics Society could have 
t as much as £2,000 because 
ifactually inaccurate article in 
ycal newspaper. 

A story printed in the Wirral 
ws on 23 January warning that 
mey collected from local 
or-knocks would not be spent 
ally has severely hit takings in 
ary and February. 

But money collected in Elles- 
re Port and Wirral does go to 


News, please! 
Ve rely on local groups to 
end us their news. Please 
st us know what’s going on in 
our area. We need to know 
f events before they happen. 


local people with cerebral palsy, 
as Margaret Mitchell, The Spas- 
tics Society’s appeals officer for 
Wirral points out: 

“A lot of our money goes to- 
wards a social worker we have 
have there, to the Chester In- 
dustrial Unit and to people from 
Wirral who are also in our local 
residential units,” she says. 

Despite an assurance from the 
managing editor of Wirral News 
to the director of The Spastics 
Society that some form of cor- 
rection would be published, no- 
thing has yet appeared. A retrac- 
tion the week after the original 
article might have saved the last 
3 collections in the area. 

“We appreciate that it would 


have been better to do it that 
way,’ says Barrie Bradburn, man- 
aging editor of Wirral News, 
“but with all the cross-fire we’ve 
been getting — with calls from 
people pro and anti The Spastics 
Society — things did get a bit out 
of hand.” 

He says that rather than print- 
ing a disclaimer, which could 
open up the argument again, he 
now thinks the best course is a 
“considered reply” from The 
Spastics Society’s director, giv- 
ing an “explanation of the other 
side of the coin”. 

The piece in the newspaper 
was based on a letter from Nancy 
Ford, chairman of the Wirral and 
Ellesmere Port Spastics Society, 


which disaffiliated from The 
Spastics Society in 1982. She said 
in the article: 

“We can only advise people 
receiving envelopes to think 
hard about where the money is 
going. That is to the North West 
region and it will not be spent 
locally.” 

In fact, only 2-3 per cent of 
The Spastics Society’s income is 
spent on administration, and 
groups, whether affiliated or not, 
can make a claim on The Spastics 
Society’s funds. 

Margaret Mitchell says: “Un- 
fortunately it’s people with cere- 
bral palsy who will lose out. The 
money we lost won't go to her 


group.” 


Edited by Simon Crompton 


And it isn’t just the immediate 
effect that she’s worried about. 

“The ideas that have been 
sown will be on people’s minds 
for a while yet,” she says. “It may 
have an effect on our big event in 
August — a horse trial and coun- 
try fair, and also on next year’s 
doorknocks. Already we’ve had 
letters from people all over the 
Wirral saying they can’t collect 
for us because they want to help 
local spastics people.” 


n Film: 


Walsall group fights for a centre 
to integrate young people with cp 


The Walsall and District Spastics 
Society is fighting for desperate- 
ly needed day-time facilities for 
disabled school leavers. But 
plans to start a centre with 2 
other organisations have run 
into difficulties with the Area 
Health Authority. 

Brenda Wilson, vice-chairman 
of the Walsall group, says there 
are around 300 registered dis- 
abled young people in the area 
who could benefit from a new 
centre. 

“Once young people with dis- 
abilities have left school,’ she 
says, “they don’t like to be clas- 
sed as disabled and we lose track 
of them. So until we actually 
have the sort of facility they 
want, the people who might use 
it wont make themselves 
known.” 

The present social services 
day centre is overcrowded and 
ill-suited to young people who 


-WOODCRAFT FOR 
SELF ASSEMBLY 


Aselection of well designed household 
items, manufactured to a high standard, 
by craftsmen in Scandinavia. 


Most of the kits have easy to follow 


are not keen on sitting doing 
handicrafts with elderly people, 
she says. 

Unable to finance a new cen- 
tre themselves, hope came to the 
3-year-old group when the Ford- 
brook Community Association 
proposed joining forces, along 
with the Invalid Childrens’ Aid 
Association. They wanted to 
lease a disused ambulance per- 
sonnel training college from the 
Area Health Authority, and 
establish a community facility 
for able-bodied and disabled 
people, with gardens and activi- 
ties run by and for members. 

“We want somewhere where 
people can have their own ideas 
and say ‘I’m interested in photo- 
graphy, are you?’ and then form 
their own group. The emphasis 
would be on integration,” says 
Brenda Wilson. 

The Manpower Services Com- 
mission has already undertaken 
to fund the 30 jobs it is estimated 
will be needed to run the centre: 
care staff, kitchen staff, cleaners. 

But the Area Health Authority 
expressed doubts about the plan 
because it felt there was not 
enough demand and the project 


might cost too much. Chairman 
of the Walsall and District Spas- 
tics Society, Hilary Stevenson, 
puts the record straight: 

“They were under the im- 
pression that it would serve just 
the Pelsall area, but we’d want a 
bigger catchment area, going 
over the boundary of Walsall 
county borough,” she says. 

The Area Health Authority has 
referred the matter to the Re- 
gional Health Authority which 
set up a sub-committee to look 
into the merits of the scheme. 
Hilary Stevenson, and _ repre- 
sentatives from the ICAA and the 
Community Association went to 
present their case to the sub- 
committee on 10 February. 

“We had a very amicable 
meeting,” says Hilary Stevenson. 
“One member was concerned 
the scheme was too adventur- 
ous: would we have the financial 
resources to buy Pelsall Hall af- 
ter 3 years, which is one of the 
options? We said we planned to 
do lots of fundraising.” 

The sub-committee will be 
making a recommendation to 
the Regional Health Authority 
full committee. 


ne and able. The work of David French, one of the students on 
ighton, Hove and District Spastics Society’s Course for Living, was 
display with other handicrafts at Hamilton House's open day on 
February. David, who has been at Hamilton House for 15 years, 
tores cane chairs and does other split cane work to order. The 
urse for Living gives 20 or so people work experience suitable to 
ir individual disabilities, and trains them to be as self-sufficient 
possible. 


ind now, forreaders in black and white 
he Spastics Society's new red T-shirt. 


instructions and they only need light 
sanding before assembly. Highly 
beneficial and suitable for disabled 
and handicapped people. 


Please send S.A.E. for a free brochure. 


JUST BECAUSE 
YOU'RE DISABLED....| 


Scandia Craft, Dept. D.N., 
Middleton House, Little Dunham, 
King’s Lynn PE32 2DE 


... there’s no limit to your choice of 
holiday for you, your family or friends, 
when you go with Threshold. Send 
for our 1986 Brochure, Bigger and 
Better than ever before. There’s 
bound to be something for you. 


Gi EEE HES Ell ME EE Ee Bes 
For FREE colour brochure send this coupon NOW! = 43 
_ or Telephone 061-236 9763 PW % 
f< Name a rl 
EM ee 
Address oy es 


Put some more colour into your life and order one today! Perfect for fund raising or just having 
n—and only £2.99 (including postage and packing). 
jailable from: Edel Musselle, The Spastics Society, 12 Park Crescent, London W1N 4EQ. 


Threshold Travel LTD 


Wrendal House, 2 Whitworth Street West, Manchester. M1 5WX 
Qe TERS GSES BES GE Ga eee 
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With Margaret Morgan 


Faith ina 

living God: 

a source of 
comfort to some 


To many people a disability is, at 
times, almost more than they can 
bear. Some have had suicidal 
* thoughts more than once and a 
few have been driven to take 
their own lives. 

Faith in a living God is un- 
doubtedly a source of real com- 
fort and strength to many people 
and the season of Lent, leading 
up to Good Friday and Easter 
Day is a spiritually uplifting time 
for all Christians. 

It is not easy, however, to re- 
concile the everpresent disas- 
ters, tragedies and burdens that 
some people have to bear with a 
loving and all-caring God. There 
are many different reactions; 
some people believe that with 
suffering comes the strength to 
cope; some feel that disability 
can be used positively; some go 
on trusting without fully under- 
standing; some never believe ina 
personal God, while others lose 
their faith because of world- 
wide or personal tragedy. 

The following letters are from 
Christians who have disabilities 
and who go on believing and wit- 
nessing to a living God. 

I would welcome letters from 

other readers who would like to 
write about any aspects of their 
beliefs — or unbelief. 
“Recently I heard a sermon 
which triggered off a new in- 
sight that has relieved me ofa 
very long-standing religious 
anxiety. I have finally come 
to know for myself that God 
did not intend handicap to be 
a test. 

I admit that I was not giving 
the sermon my full attention. 
I had had an emotionally 
draining experience the day 
before and was still living 
with it. Fortunately the text 
was at the end of the sermon. 
It was one that I had heard 
dozens of times, but sudden- 
ly it made an impact: ‘Do not 
be overcome with evil, but 
overcome evil with good.’ 

It occurred to me that one 
might define handicap as 
“evil” and any triumph over it 
as “good”. It seems to me that 
this is a key, which allows me 
to hold together a faith in a 
God of love and knowledge of 
disability. 

Unfortunately I am shock- 
ing some people by saying 
that I regard handicap as 
“evil”. It is possible they ob- 
ject because they think I am 
saying handicapped people 
are evil, which Iam not. 

Some have objected be- 
cause they honestly think 
God dishes out handicap to 
specific individuals and that 
no-one is “tested beyond that 
which they can bear”. Well, 
leaving me aside for the pre- 
sent, that last bit is just not 
true. No-one who has been 
involved with the needs and 
problems of people with 
disabilities could possibly 


| CLASSIFIED 


Find-a-Friend 


I'M 23 YEARS OLD, like all kinds of 


music, especially OMD, Siouxsie and 
AHA. | enjoy reading and writing letters, 
discos, pubs, foreign food, dogs and TV. 
I'd like to hear from couples of all ages, 
people who work with cp people and 
people in the USA. I have cp and walk 
with elbow crutches. Please write to Box 
No 124, Disability Now, address page 16. 


Se 


say that. 

No, I think that if one 
ascribes handicap to the pow- 
er of evil and to God the pow- 
er to bring good out of evil, 
then things fall more into 
place. All this is, of course, 
bound up with Man’s free- 
will to choose good or evil — 
in a way that I find difficult, 
but accept that it is so. 

I believe that God can, and 
does, teach one things and 
can bring good out of evil. I 
just don’t believe that He cre- 
ates handicap — or earth- 
quakes or anything else —just 
to teach lessons. 

The text certainly helped to 
put a vital piece of the jig-saw 
into place. It really is very im- 
portant to me that my disabil- 
ity —and other people’s much 
more grievous disabilities — 
were not “meant”. 

I would not want to shake 
the faith of anyone who 
found it comforting to hold 
that their handicap was a 
God-imposed cross. The in- 
teresting thing is that the 
three people known to me 
who have been so adamant 
that it was God-imposed are 
all able-bodied.” 


“Easter is a most important 
time of year for me. However 
restricting my disabilities — I 
am blind as well as physically 
handicapped — remembering 
the suffering of Christ and 
the glory of the empty Cross 
makes me feels spiritually 
and mentally whole. 

I know I gain an inner vi- 
sion and inner strength from 
my faith in God and because 
of my disability I have more 
time to be still and hear God’s 
call. 

Of course, it is not always 
easy, and having to be so de- 
pendent on others can be 
very frustrating. But it does 
bring me physically closer to 
them and this often creates a 
special bond. 

Being blind, I am not bias- 
sed by first impressions and I 
find that this and my lack of 
mobility can be an advantage 
in forming relationships with 
others. This is especially im- 
portant in my work as a 
psycho-therapeutic counsel- 
lor, dealing with pecple with 
all manner of problems. 

My skills are in com- 
munication and I am blessed 
in that I have no speech prob- 
lems. I have felt that I wanted 
to use this gift for God’s glory 
and I am training as a lay 
preacher. This means allow- 
ing all of me — disabilities in- 
cluded — to be a channel for 
God’s message. Often, in fact, 
my handicaps seem a positive 
advantage, especially when 
people have been facing 
problems themselves. 

There are difficult times for 
me too, and when tempted to 
doubt I remember Jesus’ 
words in the Garden of Geth- 
samene, ‘Not My will, but 
Thine be done’ and, despite 
everything, I am very glad 
that Iam here!” 


WHERE ARE YOU? In 1947 | was in an 
orphanage called The Fountain Hospital 
in London. My maiden name was Anita 
Alvarez. I would like to find a friend who 
is handicapped who was there called 
“Valerie”, also a nurse, known as “Nurse 
Nok a” (last gimeheds nto live in Crawley, Sus- 
Recent Drive, Ri ners Aaighoucd WwW 
Yorks HD6 3UX. Tel: (0484) 718864. 
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She’s at 
the end of 
the line... 


Simon Crompton 


...tohelp 


Sharing your problems is not 
only a matter of writing, helpful 
as this can be. There are times 
when we need help more im- 


mediately; someone on _ the 
other end of the phone who is 
ready to listen and offer en- 
couragement and advice. 

Few telephone counsellors 
fully understand the problems of 
disabled people because they 
themselves are not disabled and 
have not experienced the per- 
sonal and spiritual problems it 
can bring. 

That is why Disability Now 


has asked Lin Berwick to be our’ 


telephone counsellor — a unique 
job on a periodical for a unique 
person. 

Lin, as regular readers will 
know, is blind and has cp. She has 
won The _ Spastics Society’s 
Achievement Award. In 1977 
she appeared on This Is Your 
Life and in 1980 her autobiogra- 
phy Undefeated was published. 

For a few years she was a 
switchboard operator before de- 
ciding to become a_ psycho- 
therapeutic counsellor. Now she 
is qualified, and divides her time 
between answering enquiries 
for Carematch (which matches 
residential care to the particular 
physical needs of disabled peo- 
ple), counselling privately and 
counselling for SPOD (Sexual 
and Personal Relationships of 
the Disabled). 

She is ready to help with any 
problems connected with dis- 
ability, sexuality, marriage or be- 
reavement, and as a Methodist 
local preacher she is particularly 
concerned with spiritual prob- 
lems. 

“I would like the service to be 
available not only to disabled 
people but to their families,” she 
says. “If mum or dad feel they 
can’t cope, 'm someone they 
might like to talk to. Everything 
that is said to me will be treated 
as strictly confidential.” 

Lin will be at the end of the 
line from 3 April on Monday 
afternoons from 1pm to 5pm and 
on Thursday evenings from 6pm 
to 10pm. 

Her telephone number is: 
Hornchurch (04024) 58325 
SHE IS THERE TO HELP YOU. 

DO CALL HER. 


Jobs 

2 PROJECT WORKERS (£12,597- 
£13,485 inc LW), ADMIN WORKER 
(17.5 hours pw, £4,418-&5,007 inc LW ) 
wanted to work at Artsline and Islington 
Itech, as part of Computer Access for 
London’s Communities (CALC), a re- 
search programme investigating what ac- 
cess disabled people have to training and 
employment in information technology. 
Contact the Research Co-ordinator, 
CALC (Staff), London Voluntary Service 
Council, 68 Charlton Street, London 
NW 1 LR. Closing date 17 March. 


cag PEST SS mE 


What's On | 


Courses at Castle Priory 


Diet, Nutrition and Exercise — with particular reference to t 
needs of wheelchair users and those with disabilities living in r 
dences or small groups. 7-9 April. Tuition £47, residence £40. 


Makaton Workshop Weekend — please apply to the College 
further details. 18-20 April. 


Teaching the Child with Cerebral Palsy to Use the Hand = 
repeat course for teachers, therapists or care staff. Led by Ester Cottoa 
25-27 April. Tuition £47, residence £40. 


Young People Leaving School — an interdisciplinary progra 
for those involved with the transition from school to adult life, le ‘1 
David Hutchinson. 30 April-3 May. Details of charges on request. 


New Horizons in Language Teaching and Therapy — includii 
semantics, pragmatics, intonation and reading. 1-5 June. Tuition £4 
residence £40. 


| 
| 
| 
| 

For more information about any of these courses, write to Casi 
Priory College, Thomas Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. | 
0491 37551. a 


Conferences and Leisure 


Music Despite Disability. Two separate 1-day courses for peop 
working with disabled people in Hampshire are being held at La Saini 
Union College, Southampton. The course on 14 March is on teaching 
music to physically or sensorily disabled people. The 15 March course 
deals with people who have learning difficulties or autism.. 4 al 
from The Music Adviser, Disabled Living Foundation, 380-384 | 
Road, London W9 2HU. Tel: 01-289 6111. 


The West Midlands Alpha Advisory Committee of The Spastic 
Society is holding a conference on Saturday 15 March at The Norfol 
Hotel, Hagley Road, Birmingham. For details contact Marian Bowen: 
Eileen Goodwin, The Spastics Society, 10th Floor, Albany Hous 

Hurst Street, Birmingham. Tel: 021-622 6955. ou 


An Informal Music-Making Session is being held on 21 March¢ 
the College of Adult Education, Cavendish Street, All Saints, Manche 
ter M15 OBP. It is open to adults, both disabled and able-bodied, ane 
for musicians and those new to music-making. For further detail 
contact Roger Wilkes, Staff Tutor in Music at the above address. Tei} 
061-273 5335. | 


Women’s Theatre Skill Sharing Workshop Weekend. Women? 
Entertainment are running a residential weekend from 21-23 March 

Halliwick College in London. Women from varied backgrounds will 
be able to share theatre skills such as drama, music, writing and design 
and the workshops should also provide a starting point for building 
networks for all women in theatre, encouraging integrated casting ane 
companies. For an application form send a sae to Women in Entertai 
ment, 7 Thorpe Close, London W10 5XL. Tel: 01-969 2292. 


Simple and Sophisticated Technology for Disabled People is@ 
course being held on Saturday 22 March at Unit 15, The Archi 
Industrial Estate, Spon End, Coventry. It will cover a broad range‘ 
technical aids, equipment and techniques developed for disabled peo) 
ple. Fees: £9 for families, £7 for professionals, £6 for voluntary wor 
ers, students, disabled people, relatives, and &5 for ACTIVE (nationa 
members. Further information from Josie Joyce, Elm Bank Teachet 
Centre, Mile Lane, Coventry CV1 2LQ. Tel: (0203 ) 28258. 


Graeae Theatre Course. A 10-day course for 30 young people age 
18-30 from 2-11 April. Tutors from RADA and the Guildhall School 
Speech and Drama will take workshops in voice, movement, impr 
visation, theatre design and play reading. Supported by the Carnegi 
UK Trust Fund the course costs £25 — including accommodation fof 
those who need it. For an application form contact Ashley Grey 
Graeae Theatre Company, The Diorama, 14 Peto Place, London NW] ' 

| 


Tel: 01-935 5588. 


Driving for Disabled People is a symposium on 17 April at the 
University of Bath, Claverton Down, Bath. Items to be discussed it 
clude Medical Fitness to Drive, Assessment for Driving, Motability an 
Aid Schemes. The day costs £6, including lunch. Further details frot 
Miss S Bulstrode, Rehabilitation Unit, Royal National Hospital c 
Rheumatic Disease, Upper Borough Walls, Bath BAI 1RL. Tel: (0225) 
65941 ext. 47. 


Leaders Weekend at Bendrigg Lodge on 25-27 April is for thos 
involved in working with people with a physical disability. Bendrigg 
Lodge is a residential activity centre offering a wide range of outdos 
and indoor activities for physically disabled people, encouraging inde} 
pendence and co-operation in domestic tasks, and building self 
confidence and self-awareness through outdoor activities such . 
canoeing, rock climbing and archery. Cost of the weekend is & 
(plus VAT ). Further details from Nick Chetwood, Bendrigg Lodge, Ok 
Hutton, Kendal, Cumbria LA8 ONR. Tel: (0539) 23766. 


For Sale 

BATRICAR POWERED WHEELCHAIR, 
little used, roadworthy, as new condi- 
tion. Genuine reason for sale. £850 ono. 
Private sale. Tel: (0628) 73577 

VESSA ELECTRIC WHEELCHAIR 
KERB CLIMBER. Indoor and outdoor 
use. Little used, in very good condition. 

Cost when new £1,300. Will accept 
£400. Mr C Allan, The Beeches, 43 Fran- 

cis Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

4 WHEEL BATRICAR with spare wheels 
— needs some renovation, £350. Deliv- 
ery can be arranged. Tel: Sutton (0565) 


50766 or (092 575) 6737 anytime. 


JUNIOR ADULT WHEELCHAIR fro: 
Boots, in red and chrome. Brand ne 
£120 ono. Write to 31 Church 

Edmonton, London N9. Tel: 01-803 0984 


STANNAH STAIRLIFT 2 lifts availab 
excellent condition with seats an 
motors and all gear. Straight runs — of 
run 12 ft, one run 6 ft. Cost £2000 t 
pair. Will sell £1000 ono and delive 1 
anywhere in UK included in price. Wi 
split if necessary (manufacturers wou 
refit ). , 
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Professional Photographic Services 


mina tries the computer. | to r: Helen Shapiro; Chris Kaday from 
mmodore, Leslie Crowther, Andrew Ross, director of marketing at 
e Spastics Society; Noel Edmonds; Judith Henry of the National 
itistic Society; Fred Heddell of MENCAP. 


computer gift for 3 charities 


ist month Commodore Busi- 
sss Machines (UK) presented 
10,000 of equipment to The 
astics Society, MENCAP and 
e National Autistic Society. 
The presentation, attended by 
elen Shapiro, Leslie Crowther 
id Noel Edmonds of the Stars 
rganisation for Spastics, was 
e result of a _ fundraising 
heme by Commodore. The 
ympany donated 50p for every 
larantee by people buying its 
oducts. 

Four of the computers were 
ven to The Spastics Society. 
One went to Beaumont Col- 
ge, Lancaster, along with a new 
usic-making package, the 
oymmodore “Music Maker” 
nthesiser. 

“The ‘Music Maker’ is a com- 
etely new application” said 
net Larcher, the Society’s 
icro-electronics development 
ficer. “It has tremendous 
ope for music making by peo- 
e who have limited hand coor- 
nation. It enables you to build 
) music in stages. Harmony, 
elody and backing can be re- 


corded separately then brought 
together as the user chooses.” 

Another computer has gone to 
Mrs Susan Butler, an employee of 
Beaumont Products, Meadway 
Works, who is studying for an 
Open University degree. 

A third has gone to the White 
Lodge Adult Centre to be used as 
a word processor and for com- 
puter games. And the last will be 
used by Janet Larcher to demon- 
strate computer applications. 


A late Xmas present 
from Santa’s grotto 


Selfridges Store in Oxford Street, 
London have given £844.75 to 
The Spastics Society. This came 
from generous donations made 
by customers visiting the Christ- 
mas Grotto and Father Christmas 
from 25 October last year. 

Santa is a “free service” at Self- 
ridges and The Spastics Society 
was one of 12 national charities 
chosen to benefit from the col- 
lection box in the grotto. 


ye Plantation’s pickings. Preston Keeling, The Spastics Society's 
»xes and dolls London area manager (left) and George Hall, the 
iciety’s city collector (centre) receive a cheque for £500 from Keith 
eggs, manager of Plantation House in Fenchurch Street, London. 
e money was raised by all the companies in the building through 


f{fles and collections. 


Sherrards 
manager calls 
ita day 

after 25 years 


Ernie Curtis has retired after 25 
years at Sherrards Industrial 
Training Centre, the last 11 of 
them as general manager. 

An engineer by profession, he 
arrived at the centre as an in- 
structor, and became a training 
manager in 1967. 

“It’s been a proving time anda 
developing time,” says Ernie 
Curtis. He reckons that the 
buildings have increased by two 
thirds since he has been there. 3 
bungalows providing independ- 
ence training for trainees after 
their social training have also 
been built, and the most recent 
development at Sherrards has 
been a driving school. 

“[ve got a lot from just being 
there, seeing the way the centre 
has developed around me, and 
being involved in that develop- 


At his retirement party, Ernie 
Curtis with his secretary of 9 
years, Janet Hills. 


ment from the word go,” says 
Ernie Curtis. 

“I’m sad to be going, and I gave 
it a lot of thought,” he said, “But 
with the upcoming reviews by 
the Manpower Services Com- 
mission and The Spastics Socie- 
ty, there are changes in the pipe- 
line at Sherrards, and I really 
think that for the benefit of the 
centre, a younger man with a 
different background ought to 
come in. I want to see the centre 
go on developing its employ- 
ment and independence training 
as it has over the last 25 years.” 

He is moving with his family to 
Yorkshire, where he hopes to be- 
come involved in other employ- 
ment schemes for people with 
disabilities. 


DUVET, PILLOW AND BLANKET PROTECTION 
Lightweight covers in water-repellent but 
breathable fabric—cool, soft, long-lasting 
and quick to wash. Mail order prices. 
‘Dry Quilt’ -£13.35 
‘Dry Pillow’ —-£3.06 


‘Dry Cover’ - £7.39 
Enquiries and further information: 
stamped addressed envelope to 
Feeder Products, 18 Broadway, 
Wheathampstead, St. Albans, Herts. 
Tel: 0438 832324 or 0277 821224. 


irectory of Specialist 
areers Officers for the 
andicapped lists the specialist 
lvisers for young people with 
ecial educational needs in ev- 
y local education authority in 
e UK. It also lists the Disabled 
rsons Liaison Officers of the 
SC Training division. The 
rectory costs £3 from the Pub- 
‘ations Department, National 
ireau for Handicapped Stu- 
nts, 336 Brixton Road, Lon- 
yn SW9 TAA. 


‘ts and Disability Organisa- 
ms and Projects is a direc- 
ry of organisations in the arts 
d disability field. It includes 
tails of trusts, foundations and 
isinesses which have provided 
pport for arts projects involv- 
g people with disabilities. 
railable from the Arts Council, 
5 Piccadilly, London WI 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Care Cases — Proposals for 
Legal Reform is a new booklet 
produced by the Family Rights 
Group and consists of the back- 
ground papers to their confer- 
ence in 1984 which discussed 
suggestions for improving the 
present legal system for dealing 
with children. £2.50 from FRG, 
6-9 Manor Gardens, London N7. 


The Polka Childrens Theatre 
is performing Pinocchio until 5 
April and then The Minotaur un- 
til 17 May. There are also puppet 
workshops and good facilities 
for people with disabilities. For 
details contact Polka Children’s 
Theatre, 240 The Broadway, 
Wimbledon, London SW19 1SB. 


The Unicorn Children’s 
Theatre Spring programme in- 
cludes: Run, Run Away about a 
girl transported into a world of 


fantasy, until 23 March; the magi- 
cian The Great Kouari on 25-30 
March; and Jellypie, poetry read- 
ings from Roger McGough and 
Brian Patten on 15-20 April. Un- 
icorn also runs a variety of work- 
shops. There are wheelchair faci- 
lities and an induction loop sys- 
tem. Contact the Unicorn 
Theatre for Children, 6-7 Great 
Newport Street, London WC2. 


The Fuel Rights Handbook is 
a comprehensive guide covering 
the right to a fuel supply, coping 
with high bills and financial help 
for people with fuel debts. Useful 
for advice workers. £4.95 from 
SHAC/WRUG, 189A Old Bromp- 
ton Road, London SW5 OAR. Tel: 
01-373 7276. 


Lower Farm, featured in last 
month’s DN, has excellent coun- 
tryside recreation facilities for 
disabled people. The full address 
in Lower Farm, Chedington, Nr 
Beaminster, Dorset. Tel: (093 
589 ) 371. 
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director of Harvard Securities. 
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Esther Rantzen receives the che 


Lk 


que from Tom Wilmot, managing 


ty’s new vice-president 


picks up the 2nd £10,000 


Esther Rantzen, presenter of 
the BBC’s That’s Life, author of 
books on maternity and child 
care, and a founder of the Ben 
Hardwick memorial fund, is The 
Spastics Society’s latest vice- 
president. 

Her first task was a pleasant 
one, picking up a £10,000 che- 
que from Harvard Securities on 
17 February. Under the “Share 
Care” scheme, Harvard will be 
contributing &1 for every share 
transaction they make with the 
general public until 9 March. 

The money will go towards 
the building of Harvard House, a 
bungalow for 4 children with 
cerebral palsy who can live there 
for life. 

“It’s such a marvellous idea,” 
said Esther Rantzen at the pre- 
sentation. “You’re providing a 
future for those who wouldn’t 
otherwise have it.” 

Her involvement with The 
Spastics Society goes back to 
1970 when she judged the Socie- 
ty’s Literary Competition. 

“I was overwhemed by it — it 
was almost too moving, seeing 
very bright people struggling to 
express things which other peo- 
ple just babble about,” she says. 

She was a judge of The Spastics 
Society’s Achievement Award in 
1982, the same year The British 


Way of Birth was published by 
The Spastics Society for its Save a 
Baby Campaign, based on a sur- 
vey Esther Rantzen carried out 
on That’s Life. 

“We got very concerned ab- 
out the things going wrong with 
childbirth in Britain,” she says, 
“and brought out the book, 
which provoked an enormous 
response. The message was that 
parents want to voice their feel- 
ings on childbirth and children.” 

“I remember saying to Joyce 
Smith, chairman of The Spastics 
Society, that in your members 
you have a unique record of 
birth accidents. If anyone knows 
what goes wrong, your members 
do.” 

Esther Rantzen is also associ- 
ated with the Greater London 
Association for Disabled People, 
ASBAH, Contact-a-Family, the 
Down’s Children’s Association, 
and SENSE. 

Being involved with The Spas- 
tics Society was, she said, a very 
good way to express her person- 
al interest in families, children 
and disability. 

“I want to learn as much as I 
can, so I'll be ruthlessly plunder- 
ing brains at The Spastics Socie- 
ty. And I hope from time to time 
that Pll be able to draw attention 
to the work it does.” 


ONE COMPLETED COUPON AND 
DISABILITY NOW IS ANYONE’S 


Disability Now is the newspaper for disabled people and professionals 


in the disability field. And it’s free! 
Every month it brings you: 


What’s going on in Parliament, 
around the country, abroad and 
in The Spastics Society. 


INFORMATION 


about benefits, conferences, 
services, aids and equipment, 
holidays, sport and leisure. 


Professional and personal on 
anything to do with disability. 


FEATURES 


on politics, travel, motoring, 
micro-technology, fashion, books, 
the arts and personal problems. 


If you're not getting Disability Now — or you know someone 
who isn’t but would like to — just complete the coupon below. 
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Send to Gayle Mooney, Circulation Supervisor, Disability Now, 
12 Park Crescent, London W1N 4EQ (Donations gratefully accepted). 
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Access regulations are not working properly 


The new building regulations 
(Schedule 2) which require all 
new office and shop buildings 
(and some single storey build- 
ings ) to be accessible to disabled 
people are not being uniformly 
enforced across the country. Asa 
result disabled people are losing 
out on accessibility — and 
perhaps jobs. 

“We are worried as to the way 
in which these new regulations 
are being enforced, since the 


_. only way to fully comply with 


Schedule 2 is to install a lift”, says 
architect Robert Waters. A B 
Waters and Partners specialise in 
light industrial office buildings. 
Mr Waters estimates that a lift 
adds £20,000 to the cost of a 
single unit, and on a 371 sq m 
(4000sqft ) building that could be 
over 12 per cent of the total cost. 
Where the regulations are re- 
laxed, architects and developers 


Tomlinson 
reviewed 


The Manpower Services Com- 
mission is reviewing employ- 
ment regulations for disabled 
people. 

The “Tomlinson Principles”, 
which were formulated during 
the Second World War, estab- 
lished the principle that disabled 
people are potentially capable of 
working in “open” employment, 
set up sheltered employment 
and the quota scheme. 

Changes in the expectations 
of disabled people, economic 
and social change, and develop- 
ments in training assistance for 
disabled people, mean that the 
MSC are considering new 
sprinciples. 
ES SE EE PTI 


Michelle Smith 


Jackie Drake (above), cham- 
pion of women carers, met a 


group of women MPs _ and 


* peeresses who have pledged 


their support to her cause last 
month. Her case, that Invalid 
Care Allowed should be paid to 
married women who are not 
working but caring for a disabled 
person, has been heard at the 
European Court of Justice. A fin- 
al decision is expected by July. 
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TRESIZE COTTAGE purpose-designed 
holidays for families with a wheelchair. 
Send sae for full details to: Mrs Russell, 
Tresize, St Martin, Helston, Cornwall 
TR12 GEF. 


may just build a landing at every 
1.8m rise, which brings down 
the cost, and therefore the rent, 
of the buildings but leaves them 
inaccessible for wheelchairs. 
“These schemes will have an 
unacceptably unfair financial 
advantage over the schemes 
which are obliged to comply 
with Schedule 2 and install lifts”, 
says Robert Waters. “Unless the 
Department of the Environment 
categorically states how the new 
building regulations are to apply, 
then Schedule 2 alone may 
prove enough to deter would-be 
developers from building the 
very type of light industrial/ 
office buildings that are in the 
greatest demand today.” 
Building control officers are 
not happy about the situation. 
“Every local authority is faced 
with the same problem” says 
John Miller, building control 


officer for Rochester upon Med- 
way, who represents the Insti- 
tute of Building Control Officers 
on the Access Committee for En- 
gland. “The question must be re- 
solved.” 

At present building control 
officers rely on a practice note 
sent out by the Institute just be- 
fore the regulations came into 
force in August. 560 sq m (6025 
sq ft) is a benchmark below 
which they consider relaxing 
the lift requirement. 

To many members of the Ac- 
cess Committee for England, 
who represents the interests of 
disabled people, this is too high. 

“We don’t support the idea of 
automatic relaxation of the reg- 
ulations”, says the director, John 
Dobinson. Yet he recognises 
how onerous the regulations 
would be if they insisted on a lift 
in every 2-storey building. 


“The problem is that when 
you set a figure it becomes a 
norm below which you never 
get a lift”, he says. 

But if pressed he gives 250 sq 
m as a maximum. “One has to 
strike a balance between the ex- 
pectations of disabled people 
and the real difficulties of buil- 
ders”, he says. 

The Department of the En- 
vironment is struggling to recast 
the regulations in terms of func- 
tion rather than dimension so as 
to please both sides and win 
approval from the Building Reg- 
ulations Advisory Council. 

The Department has a genuine 
problem,” says John Dobinson, 
“but it has been dragging its feet. 
We were originally promised a 
docunient in August.” 

Perhaps a meeting of the va- 
rious parties on 3 March will 
produce something tangible. 


Play training project hits the road 


A bright red minibus houses a 
pioneering, resources and train- 
ing centre for play and leisure 
with mentally handicapped chil- 
dren and adults. Save the Chil- 
dren’s Playtrac, launched in De- 
cember last year, held its third 
open day in a South West Lon- 
don infant school on 11 Febru- 
ary and attracted a crowd of pa- 
rents, health and social services 
staff for whom such a project is a 
welcome lifeline. 

Half-hidden behind piles of 
colourful toys, paints, musical in- 
struments, books and _ leaflets, 
project leader Judy Denziloe ex- 
plains the thinking behind the 
Play, Leisure, Advice and Re- 
sources Mobile Centre: 

“There’s a great need for play 
to be co-ordinated at hospitals, 
and on the whole hospitals don’t 
have a resource for play. A lot of 
the staff have a good idea of 
things to do with children with 
mental handicap, but no one has 
time to share their ideas and try 
things out.” 

The first Playtrac unit took to 
the roads in 1981, visiting men- 
tal handicap hospitals nationally. 
Playtrac mark II, based at Har- 
perbury Hospital and covering 
the North West Thames Region- 
al Health Authority, now also 
brings information, displays and 
training to hostels, schools, adult 


training centres and parents’ 
groups. 
“The General Playday is 


generally the first workshop we 
do with any one group of care- 
staff, parents, teachers or 
nurses,” says Judy Denziloe. “We 
ask why children play and what 
they get out of it. We get the 
groups to play and find out for 
themselves what they like and 
don’t like. 

“Many people, for instance, 
find they don’t like finger- 


painting because they feel the 
texture of the paint is 


un- 


County Clerk’s 


Salary £11,280-£12,885 


paid if appropriate. 


Closing date: 4 April 1986. 


Disabled Persons Officer 


The person appointed to this new post will work closely with all 
departments of the Council and outside agencies to implement the 
Council's Equal Opportunity Policy in relation to the employment of, and 
the provision of services for, disabled people. 

An understanding of, and practical experience of dealing with the needs 
of the disabled are essential requirements of the job. 

Applications are particularly welcomed from disabled persons. 

Casual user car allowance and contribution towards re-location expenses 


Further details contact the County Personnel Officer, 


County Offices, Matlock, Derbyshire, DE4 3AG, or by telephoning 
Beverley Toone (0629) 3411 extension 6971. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL IS AN 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 


DERBYSHIRE 


County Council 


ae 


Judy Denziloe, project leader (left), and her assistant Irma Mullins, 


Simon Crompton 


show 2-year. old Matthew Feeney, who has Down’s Syndrome, the 


wonders of an exploding Humpty. 


pleasant. But do we give the 
mentally handicapped child the 
choice to use it or not?” 

Judy Denziloe feels Playtrac 
has an especially important role 
to play with hostel staff in the 
community. “They often feel 
very isolated and don’t really 
know how to resolve the prob- 
lem of treating people as adults, 
while giving them appropriate 
leisure Occupations.” 

There are no easy answers, 
and toys must be recommended 
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with great care. “You can never 
really know what they'll like,” 
says Judy Denziloe. “That’s the 
wonderful thing about play — no- 
body can be the expert.” 
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NEW q 
EXTRA EASY TO CLEAN MANGAR BATHLIFT ~ 
Especially Adapted to take the shape of your Bath 


e es x 
No provision 
e = 
for deaf-blingc 
e “a 
children, 
says SENSE | 
SENSE (the National Assos 
for Deaf-Blind and Rubella : 
icapped ) is campaigning to hig 
light the lack of specialist pro 
sion for deaf-blind children 
a lack of understanding of t 
needs. ; 
According to Paul Enn 
head of welfare services 
SENSE, most deaf-blind child 
are in schools for the ment 
handicapped; there is no forn 
training on deaf-blindness 
teachers in Britain; and there; 
no teachers qualified to te 
deaf-blind children in Britain 
cept 5 who went abroad spé 
fically to train. 4 
“Two years ago we W 
promised by the DES that th 
would a consultation exere 
leading to a national plan,” 
says. “Since then, nothing h 
happened and now we're tired 
being fobbed off.” 4 
In September 1984 the D 
gave a public promise that a dr 
proposal of reform would © 
available for consultation th 
Christmas, he says. None came 
Before Jack Ashley’s questio 
in the House (see Month in Pé 
liament, page 4), a meeting 
the All-Party Disablement Grou 
decided to send a delegation § 
Sir Keith Joseph. Now the DI 
has agreed to meet SENSE, kt 
with no firm commitment gi 
Of Bob Dunn’s reply in t 
House, Paul Ennals commen 
“Not only are there no figui 
available, but the Departme 
seems to have no. intention: 
finding out information. The 
know we have research at 
figures from 1983 which ine 
cate that there are 500 de; 
blind children in SLD school 
and there’s no reason to belie 
that it’s changed since then.” 
“The irony is,” he adds, “thai 
those children were deaf 
blind, the education authoriti 
would be providing advise 
who are qualified. But if the ch 
dren are deaf and blind, th 
don’t.” 3 


Pure Air 


and 7 
THE NEW MANGAR BOOSTER AND BOOSTER TROLLEY § 
Pick up Put down 


Portable, Effortless, Safe 
Easily self-operated, Effortless 
Sideways transfer, 100% Hygiene. 


| WOULD LIKE A FREE MANGAR BROCHURE 
| WOULD LIKE A FREE DEMONSTRAT 
TIC 


Mangar Aids Ltd., Give a Personal Service 
Mangar Aids Ltd., Units 1 & 2, Presteigne Industrial Estate, 


Tel: (0544) 267674 


ON WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
BOX 


Pullalong J 


From House to Car 
From Bed to Bath 
From Floor to chair 


ny 


Presteigne, Powys, Wales. 


